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PRESIDENT’S PAGE 


HE third week in October will again be observed throughout 
‘hee commonwealth as Pennsylvania Week. As a matter of fact, 

the October meeting of this Association will climax the week 
in terms of historical activities centered about this annual event. 
People of Reading and the surrounding region will co-operate with 
us in making our meeting a part of Pennsylvania Week. 


This is appropriate, because it is the wish of Governor Duff and 
of Secretary of Commerce Theodore Roosevelt III, that Pennsyl- 
vania Week this year place increased emphasis upon the heritage of 
the state in terms of its past history. An effort has been made to 
expand and improve the use of Pennsylvania history in the observ- 
ance. Presumably, all of the members of this Association will agree 
with this purpose. Pennsylvania is a great state and it has a rich 
history. Our present position in terms of our culture, our economy, 
and our government is the product of the past. We cannot help but 
understand the present and prepare for the future with greater as- 
surance and intelligence if more of our citizens know the origins 

and backgrounds: of our present institutions and life. 


Pennsylvania Week is now old enough itself to have a history. It 
has grown from small beginnings into a major endeavor. There was 
a time when certain persons decried it as provincial and useless. A 
majority of those persons have long since ceased to scoff or to 
disparage. The basic theme of Pennsylvania Week is one with 
which members of this Association are bound to be in sympathy. 
It seeks to create a broader understanding and appreciation of what 
Pennsylvania is and can be. This is not an assignment in provincial- 
ism, but a necessary and commendable endeavor. History has a 
large place in meeting this situation. 


I urge all of our members connected with any historical society 
or activity to lend every assistance in the celebration of Pennsyl- 
vania Week. There will be abundant publicity in the press as to 
local chairmen in direct charge of the observance. May I suggest 
that you contact such chairmen and offer the services of yourself 
or your institution in preparing material on your local history for 
the press and radio, or volunteer to provide speakers before local 
organizations on historical topics. If you have any unique ideas 
which might contribute to a better observance of Pennsylvania 
Week in your community or in the state do not hesitate to make 
them known. We can all help make this year’s Pennsylvania Week 
an historic event in itself and in terms of the broadening of knowl- 
edge about our state and local history—S. K. S. 
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Engine and crew of the Whiie Deer and Loganton Railway (1907). 
Photo Courtesy of Ivan J. Bingaman, Montoursville, Pa. 





Engine and excursion car of White Deer and Loganton Railway (1908). 
Photo Courtesy of Mrs. Clarence Walker, Winfield, Pa. 
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NARROW-GAUGE RAILROADING IN 
UNION COUNTY 


By Joun D. DENNEY, Jr. 


ie history of Pennsylvania has been greatly influenced by 
railroads, large and small. Nearly everyone recognizes the 
importance of the major trunk-line systems, but there is a great 
deal of history, too, in the little railroads, the short lines, and, 
most colorful of all, the narrow-gauge railroads. 

Narrow-gauge railroads today are fast vanishing. There is 
only one narrow-gauge common carrier still operating in Penn- 
sylvania, and only a handful are left in other states throughout 
the nation. Yet years ago, when these little lines were in their 
prime, Pennsylvania had almost the “‘lion’s share” of narrow-gauge 
lines within its borders. Tiny locomotives, pulling diminutive 
trains, chugged up and down now forgotten railroad lines such 
as the Eagles Mere, the Mt. Gretna Narrow Gauge, the New- 
port and Shermans Valley, the Peach Bottom, the Tionesta Val- 
ley, and a host of other rural lines. 

The two little railroads that served Union County were typical 
examples of the old-fashioned narrow-gauge. Although they were 
small and their careers were relatively short, they formed a part 
of the transportation network in that area. 

The shortest of the two and the first to commence operations 
was the New Berlin and Winfield Railroad. The village of New 
Berlin at the turn of the century was a busy rural community but 
without any railroad connections with the outside world. The 
Pennsylvania Railroad at Mifflinburg and the Reading Railroad 
at Winfield could only be reached by wagon and team over un- 
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improved roads. The realization that the Union Seminary soon 
would be established in New Berlin brought the villagers face to 
face with the problem of how to improve their local transportation 
facilities. With a limited amount of capital available, a narrow- 
gauge railroad seemed to be the answer to the problem. 

A group of interested businessmen in the area conceived the 
idea of a railroad from New Berlin to Winfield, to connect with 
the Reading. The section between the two towns was compara- 
tively level, so little grading would be necessary. So on Sep- 
tember 13, 1904, a group of men—including I. C. Burd, of the 
firm of Burd and Rogers of Shamokin; his brother S. F. Burd, 
a New Berlin merchant; and Irwin J. Moyer—applied for a 
charter in the name of the New Berlin and Winfield Railroad. 
The new company was capitalized at $25,000. 

Local enthusiasm ran high. The village of New Berlin put 
$4,000 towards the project. Work was soon started on the new 
narrow-gauge. By the end of November grading had been com- 
pleted from New Berlin to a place called Dry Valley Cross Roads. 
The construction gang numbered over seventy men, including 
students from the seminary at New Berlin. A severe winter, how- 
ever, put an end to construction work for the time being and it 
was not until the spring of 1905 that work was again pushed for- 
ward. 

Saturday, June 10, 1905, was a big day in Winfield. The first 
locomotive of the N. B. & W. was unloaded from a flat car on 
the Reading Railroad and was placed on the newly-laid narrow- 
gauge rails. It was really quite an engine, built by the Brooks 
Locomotive Works ac Dunkirk, N. Y. The engine was of the 
American type, or eight-wheel design, and weighed six tons. It 
could pull a load of forty tons. Being the first, it of course carried 
the number “one.” It pulled the first passenger train into New 
Berlin on June 14, 1905. 

Such a thing as a new railroad could not go without a “grand 
opening,” and no better occasion could be found than the Fourth 
of July, 1905. A real celebration was put on in New Berlin that 
day. The festivities were opened by a parade; then there followed 
a reception for the railroad officials. Various addresses were given 
on the campus of the seminary. The balance of the morning was 
given over to tub and canoe races; at noon came the usual banquet, 
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which was the part of all railroad celebrations most anticipated 
by the visiting guests. The afternoon was spent in various games 
and sports including wheelbarrow and bag races, a “greased pig” 
contest and a baseball game between New Berlin and Selins- 
grove. Four bands were kept busy providing music for the oc- 
casion. Needless to say, the railroad was pronounced a definite 
success after such a gala opening. 

The distance from New Berlin to Winfield was eight miles, 
The three-foot-gauge track was laid on a right of way sixteen- 
and-one-half feet in width. The railroad from New Berlin to Dry 
Valley ran directly through the farm land, and it was said that 
what the farmers received for damages hardly covered the costs 
of repairing the fences. From Dry Valley Cross Roads to Win- 
field, the railroad followed the Dry Valley Run. This section 
was somewhat more expensive to build as some grading was 
necessary. 

The facilities at New Berlin consisted of a ticket office, an 
express room, a waiting room and a large grain and freight build- 
ing. There was also a building where the engine and cars were 
stored and serviced when repairs were required. The narrow-gauge 
did not have a station of its own at Winfield but used that of the 
Reading Railroad. There was a “transfer track,” about a quarter 
of a mile in length at Winfield, where the freight would be moved 
from the standard-gauge cars to the narrow-gauge cars, or vice 
versa. There were several stops between Winfield and New Berlin 
but these were little more than farm lanes. 

As time went on, additional engines were acquired. Engine “num- 
ber two” was an American type, built by the Dickinson Loco- 
motive Works, while engine “number three,” of the same type, 
came from the Baldwin Locomotive Works at Philadelphia. 
“Engine two” at first carried the old fashioned link-and-pin 
couplings but was later equipped with those of a more modern 
design. Of the three, engine “number one” saw the most service 
on the railroad. 

The railroad had two passenger cars and an open “excursion 
car” to handle the passenger trade. The cars were built in 
Wilmington, Delaware, and were painted red with yellow letter- 
ing and trim. When the line was in its prime, there were four 
round trips on weekdays and two on Sundays, connecting with 
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the various Reading trains that stopped at Winfield. The running 
time was thirty minutes for the eight miles, but one old engineer 
admitted, “we could do it in eighteen, if we had to.” Train service 
on the narrow-gauges was usually informal, and the N. B. & W. 
was no exception. 


Most of the trains were mixed, freight and passenger. Once a 
passenger, en route to Winfield, found he had left his suitcase on 
the station platform at New Berlin. He promptly advised the 
conductor of his plight, and the conductor had the train return 
to New Berlin to get the missing suitcase. Such was the service 
given on the narrow-gauge. There were no sidings, no signals, 
nor other communication between terminals. Engines ran forward 
in one direction and backed on the return trip because the line did 
not have a turntable! The possibility of collisions was reduced to 
a minimum as only one train at a time was allowed on the rail- 
road. Thus no complicated signal system was necessary. 


Lumbering in the area provided much business for the railroad. 
Many mine props and cross ties were hauled out over the rail- 
road; some fifty thousand ties were loaded at New Berlin during 
one winter. The railroad fertilized the fields for the neighboring 
farmers. During the spring, an engine would push a carload of 
fertilizer over the line and the crew would unload the material 
at whatever point a farmer would order. 


Before the coming of automobiles, there was quite a bit of local 
passenger travel on the line. Special trains would be operated to 
such occasions as festivals or church affairs at New Berlin or 
Winfield. During the summer of 1914, a group of people in New 
Berlin formed a “Japanese Lantern Club,” which accompanied 
the New Berlin band to church socials. One evening, the group 
chartered the narrow-gauge train to go to Winfield to attend a 
church supper. After the supper was over, the group walked back 
to New Berlin, using the Japanese lanterns to light their way 
down the road. Although the railroad issued a regular timetable 
with designated stops, trains would stop wherever a passenger 
would be waiting. If a farmer wished to go into town, all he had 


to do was to stand along the track and wave to the engineer to 
stop the train. 


While the narrow-gauge at New Berlin was prospering, another 
narrow-gauge came into use, farther north in Union County. This 
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was the White Deer and Loganton Railway at White Deer, 
Pennsylvania. Although the railroad operated both freight and 
passenger service, it was controlled by a lumber company, so a 
great part of its operations was concerned with the hauling of 
lumber from the nearby mountains. 

The story of the narrow-gauge at White Deer goes back be- 
fore the turn of the century. The Duncan Lumber Company in 
the nineties was cutting lumber in the vicinity of Paddy’s Moun- 
tain in Mifflin County. The company operated a narrow-gauge 
railway, using wooden tracks, to haul the lumber out to the 
Pennsylvania Railroad at Paddy’s Mountain station. 


When the supply of timber on this tract gradually declined, 
however, the Duncan Lumber Company, in March of 1899, trans- 
ferred operations to White Deer village, across the Susquehanna 
River from Watsontown. A narrow-gauge railroad was con- 
structed by the John F. Duncan Lumber Co. along the White 
Deer Creek solely to facilitate the removal of timber from the 
nearby mountains. It was operated just as a logging railroad 
under private management. 

After the untimely death of Mr. Duncan, however, the lumber 
operations were sold out to the Whitmer-Steele lumber interests 
at Sunbury, Pennsylvania. Then the narrow-gauge lumber railroad 
at White Deer was incorporated as the “White Deer and Loganton 
Railway,” on April 17, 1906. The Duncan interests had operated 
the road, which had been known as the White Deer Valley Rail- 
road, from White Deer into Duncan, some fifteen miles. The new 
owners, during 1906 and 1907, extended the trackage from Dun- 
can to Loganton, Pennsylvania, twenty-four miles from White 
Deer. The first narrow-gauge train ran from White Deer to 
Loganton on May 1, 1907. The new operators of the road in- 
cluded Charles Steele, president; Harry Steele, vice-president ; 
and Elmer Crissman as superintendent. 

The new railroad meant much to the people of Loganton and 
the area known as Sugar Valley. Prior to the coming of the 
railroad, all supplies and merchandise had to be brought in over 
the mountains by wagons from Lock Haven. The narrow-gauge 
gave Loganton an outlet on the Williamsport-Shamokin line of 
the Reading Railroad at White Deer. Thus these small railroads 
played a great part in the development of the wilder, more re- 
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mote sections of the state, before the coming of the automobile 
and fine highways of the present day. 

The Loganton narrow-gauge commenced right beside the Read- 
ing station at White Deer. The three-foot-gauge tracks ran north 
along the Reading for about one half mile to a point known as 
White Deer Junction, before turning westward and heading into 
the forests. The Reading agent at White Deer did all of the station 
business for the W. D. & L., including the freight billing and the 
ticket work. Of course, at White Deer, all shipments had to be 
unloaded from the narrow-gauge cars and reloaded onto the 
Reading Railroad cars. The narrow-gauge maintained a large 
building at White Deer Junction, where the locomotives could be 
stored when not in use, or where repairs could be made. 


The section through which the little railroad operated was a 
very scenic wooded area. The roadbed followed the White Deer 
Creek, which was well known in Central Pennsylvania for its 
“speckled” or brook trout. The timetable of the line showed such 
stations as Clam Bake Springs, Lick Run, Mile Run, Zimmerman 
(or Duncan), Tea Springs, Green’s Gap and Carroll. Yet these 
were only small “flag” stops, with little more than a waiting 
place for the train. At the town of Loganton, the railroad main- 
tained its own station and an agent who handled the tickets, 
freight billing and express business. There were also branches 
built from the “main line” at Mile Run, Zimmerman’s and Green’s 
Gap. These lines were used by the White Deer Lumber Company 
in moving timber from the Nittany Mountains in that area. 


When the railroad was first opened, there were two passenger 
trains a day into Loganton. After about two years, however, this 
schedule was changed to one train a day for passengers. It took two 
hours and twenty minutes for the train to creep over the twenty- 
four miles of thirty-pound narrow-gauge rails. Trains usually 
stopped at the station of Tea Springs to take water. Although there 
was only one passenger schedule operated, there were two log trains 
operated on an irregular schedule by the White Deer Lumber 
Company. A heavy tonnage of white and yellow pine lumber was 
taken out of that area yearly. The White Deer and Loganton and 
the White Deer Lumber Company were controlled by the same 
interests. Therefore the line was built much on the style of a 
lumber railroad, with light rails and not too much heavy grading. 
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Four rather unique locomotives were used on the line, al- 
though only two actually carried the lettering, “White Deer and 
Loganton Railway.” These two engines were numbered “one” and 
“two” and were of the Climax, or geared type. This type of loco- 
motive was built by the old Climax Manufacturing Company of 
Corry, and was the outcome of a demand for an engine with 
great traction power and flexibility, for use on light, cheaply con- 
structed track. They could burn either wood or coal for fuel, were 
equipped with large stacks, and carried the large, square, oil-burn- 
ing headlights. Now, engines “three” and “four” were owned by 
the White Deer Lumber Company. The “three” was similar to 
“one” and “two,” but “engine four” was really an oddity. 

“Engine four” was known as the “boxcar” locomotive. Techni- 
cally, it was known as a verticle-boilered Climax, built by the 
company at Corry. The frame of the engine was just like a box 
car with the boiler in a verticle position, with the pistons and 
other parts of the engine several feet to the left. The coal box 
was at one end of the locomotive while the water tank was at 
the other end. These locomotives were rather light but, neverthe- 
less, they were powerful on the steep grades that were often found 
on lumber railroads. Engines of the type could be even operated 
on wooden rails or log “pole” roads if necessary. The four engines 
were interchanged between the logging railroad of the White 
Deer Lumber Company and the line of the W. D. & L., although 
the box-car engine was maintained primarily for negotiating the 
steep grades and the sharp curves on the various lumber operations. 
It had originally been brought from the Duncan lumber company 
over at Paddy’s Mountain. 

Nevertheless, the White Deer and Loganton had its share of 
passenger business. The company had four passenger cars. One 
was a regular type passenger coach while the other was a com- 
bination, passenger and baggage. They were built by an eastern 
manufacturer. These cars had narrow treads on the wheels and 
low flanges and thus gave quite a bit of trouble, making it difficult 
to keep the cars on the tracks. Then the company carpenters 
were put to work and they turned out a home-made coach, a 
milk-express car, and an open excursion car for summer use. These 
had wheels with wide treads and high flanges similar to wheels 
on log cars and were more satisfactory. Excursions and specials 
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were operated to Tea Springs, a pretty picnic spot in the woods, 
where there was a pavilion and facilities for outings, dances and 
picnic gatherings. The village of Loganton and the various lumber 
camps also were sources of passenger revenue. Then, too, the 
American Express Company transacted business over the nar- 
row-gauge. 

The period of operation of the narrow gauges in Union County 
was rather brief. In June of 1912, the narrow-gauge at New 
Berlin suffered heavily when the Dry Valley Run overflowed its 
banks in a flash flood. The line had to be closed for weeks until 
the washed-out right-of-way could be rebuilt. From that time on, 
revenues declined and expenses were on the increase. In order to 
reduce the costs of train operation, Irvin Moyer, general man- 
ager of the New Berlin and Winfield, installed probably what was 
the first motor-driven passenger train. He converted a Mitchell 
automobile for train operation. It was equipped with the usual 
type flanged railroad wheels, sander and air brakes. The wheels 
“were protected by safety bars, so if the ear should leave the rails 
it would just slide along the tracks and not turn over. The bright 
red car used to “speed” between New Berlin and Winfield in 
fifteen minutes. This car provided service on many of the trips 
when there was not enough business to justify firing up a steam 
locomotive. 

The year 1916 marked the end of the narrow-gauge era in 
Union County. The highways were becoming improved, auto- 
mobiles were appearing, and the lumber supply was diminishing. 
Finally, after several years of losses, the last narrow-gauge train 
pulled out of Winfield for New Berlin on September 16, 1916. 
A few months before, on June 30, 1916, the last train had operated 
over the White Deer and Loganton. The narrow-gauge at New 
Berlin was dismantled and sold for scrap. Yet the White Deer 
and Loganton was destined to run again, when the parent com- 
pany shipped the engines, cars, rails, and other equipment to 
another lumbering operation at Cornwall, Virginia. 


The narrow-gauge railways lasted only about eleven years in 
Union County, but while they ran the management and employees 
did their best to fill the transportation needs of the territory they 
served. The smallness of the narrow-gauge did not limit its contri- 
butions to the development of Union County. 
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A SHEFFIELD QUAKER IN PHILADELPHIA 
1804-1806 


By W. H. G. ARMYTAGE 


O LESS than eighty-seven per cent of the imports of the 

United States of America during the years 1793-1807 came 
from Britain. In round sterling figures, this meant that no less 
than £92,473,000 worth of goods were shipped across the Atlantic 
during those fifteen years, at a time when Britain herself was en- 
gaged in a continental war of considerable magnitude." 

The men who made this possible have a peculiar interest to us 
today: as Britain once more makes a bid for dollar markets. Some 
of those men have been brilliantly resurrected by Professor H. 
Heaton in a recent paper, dealing with the exports of cloth to the 
United States from the West Riding of Yorkshire.? Though it 
is impossible to emulate his study of the morphology of a par- 
ticular trade, it is worth while pointing ott the activities of a 
merchant engaged in an equally significant trade, that of Sheffield 
Plate and Cutlery. 

It was the fastidious Horace Walpole who, in September 1760, 
wrote: “As I went to Lord Strafford’s, I passed through Sheffield, 
which is one of the foulest towns in England, in the most charm- 
ing situation. There are 22,000 inhabitants making knives and 
scissors ; they remit £11,000 a week to London. One man there 
has discovered the art of plating copper with silver. I bought a 
pair of candlesticks for two guineas. They are quite pretty.”* 
Walpole’s candlesticks were of Sheffield Plate. The man he re- 
ferred to was Thomas Boulsover, who, in 1743, discovered that 
when silver and copper were put together and the silver melted, 
the fusion of the two metals produced an ingot which, when rolled 
out into a sheet, had all the virtues of a single metal. This dis- 

*C. N. Parkinson (ed.), The Trade Winds—A Study of British Overseas 
Trade During the French Wars, 1793-1815 (London, 1948), pp. 201, 214. 

2H. Heaton (author of article in the above symposium), “Yorkshire Cloth 
Traders in U.S.A.,” in Thoresby Society Miscellanies, vol. xxxvii, pt. 3 


(Leeds, 1941), pp. 225-287. 
® Paget Toynbee, Letters of Horace Walpole (Oxford, 1903), vol. 4, p. 421. 
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covery put silver ornaments, buttons, snuffboxes, and such like 
products within a far wider range of customers than had hitherto 
been the case. It cheapened production and stimulated new ideas. 
Boulsover capitalized upon his discovery in the button trade, while 
Joseph Hancock capitalized upon it in others, setting up a water 
driven rolling mill to produce sheets for other manufacturers to 
use. Soon the oldest industry in the town, that of cutlery, adopted 
the new material for knife handles, forks, and spoons. The wooden 
mazers that, with horns, cocker nuts, and shells, had sufficed for 
those who could not afford silver tableware, were now supplanted. 
For the next hundred years Sheffield Plate was to hold the mar- 
ket, till it was itself supplanted by the cheaper process of electro- 
plating.‘ 

One of these cutlers was Robert Sutcliff. To build up a picture 
of him is extremely difficult, since not only did he escape an 
obituary notice, but he was also a single minded Quaker, with a 
great devotion to his business.* This, at least, we can deduce from 
evidence that is available to us. He was a Quaker, educated in the 
same society as another, more distinguished Sheffield industrial 
pioneer, Benjamin Huntsman. In 1772, he was apprenticed to 
Robert Trickett, of Packhorse Hill.° A year later, in 1773, the gov- 
ernment deemed it expedient to establish an Assay Office in Shef- 
field to cope with the increasing amount of silver plated goods, and 
to free the Sheffield platers from the unpleasant necessity of send- 
ing their goods a hundred and fifty miles to be assayed.’ At the 
conclusion of an eight years apprenticeship, in 1781, Robert Sutcliff 
was admitted to the Freedom of the Cutlers Company, the then 
hundred-and-fifty-seven-year-old collective trading and_profes- 


*It was the patenting, March 25, 1840, by Elkington and Sons, of Bir- 
mingham, of the electrolysis method which put an end to the trade: R. E. 
Leader, Journal of the Institute of Metals (London, 1919), vol. xxii, pp. 
305-322. For illustrated histories and analysis by Britons see Bertie Wylie, 
Sheffield Plate (London, 1907); H. N. Veitch, Sheffield Plate (London, 
1908) ; and F. Bradbury, The History of Old Sheffield Plate (London, 1917) ; 
by Americans, see J. W. Torrey, Old Sheffield Plate, Its Technique and 
History (New York, 1918) ; and F. W. Burgess, Silver: Pewter: Sheffield 
Plate (New York, 1947). 

°He was the second son of Abraham Sutcliff, the well known doctor, of 
Paradise Square. 

°R. E. Leader, A History of the Company of Cutlers of Hallamshire 
(1906), i ii, p. 363. 

*In response to a petition addressed to the House of Commons on February 
1, 1773. The report of the House of Commons Committee showed that 7 
Sheffield firms were registered in London. 
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sional conscience of the community. In this same year, 1781, his 
brother Joshua was apprenticed to him.® 

On January 15, 1781, Robert Sutcliff and Antony Sporle reg- 
istered their trade marks in the eight-year-old Assay Office as 


“Plate Workers.’ {As} . Six years later, Robert Sut- 


cliff, this time without Antony Sporle, registered: another trade 
mark, this time a Union Cross ; and he was thus the only 


cutler to ignore the wording of an act passed in 1784, two years 
earlier, obliging all cutlers to see that their surnames were clearly 
marked on their devices.’° By 1789, when Joseph Gales brought 
out his Directory of Sheffield, Sutcliff, Sporle and Co. were given 

s “Silver Cutlers, King Street” and also as makers of “table 
knives, silver and plated.” 

By 1792, Robert Sutcliff was given as a “merchant and manu- 
facturer” while John (presumed his brother ‘as will be seen later) 
was given as “a draper.”’? In 1797, he was shown as being in 
partnership with his brother Joshua, as “merchants and manu- 
facturers of table knives,” and a fresh mark was given for his 


firm, this time: ta His business address was given as 


The Wicker, and his home address as 16 Allen Street.1* There 
was plenty of competition in the trade, especially from Samuel 
Roberts, who had started business in Eyre Street three years after 
Sutcliff had registered his trade mark with Antony Sporle.™* 
Yet Sutcliff’s work had individuality, and Bradbury, the great- 
est authority on the trade, has pointed out that his mark is dis- 
tinguishable on four classes of goods. On the handles of old silver 
cutlery the letters R.S. and figures 1781 have been identified. 


®R. E. Leader, op. cit. 

® She ffield Assay Office Register (Sheffield, 1911), p 

ad | oe Watson, Old Silver Platers and Their Weis (Sheffield, 1908), 
p. 4. This mark is also given by F. wes British Assay Office Marks, 
1544-1927 (4th edition, Sheffield, 1936), p. 

4 J. Gales and D. Martin, A Directory of ‘Shetit (1787), reprinted 1889. 

® Universal British Directory (1792), p 

8 Robinson’s Directory (1797), pp. 118 Pe 179. 

“% The Autobiography and Literary Remains of Samuel Roberts (Sheffield, 
1849). 
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On plated goods we know that he registered the trademark of 
the Union Cross in 1786; while the following year he registered 
two trade marks, one for silver goods (A.S. R.S. & Co.), and the 
other (S.S. and Co.) for cutlery."* American collectors might 
find it worth their while to look for such old pieces, for there 
must have been a quantity of genuine old Sheffield plate exported 
there in the heyday of the trade, which lasted from 1795 to 1831. 

Pressurising the character of Robert Sutcliff was his Quaker 
faith. This, in a trade where standards of workmanship and integ- 
rity of promise were all important, must have made him a mer- 
chant to be trusted. The few Quakers whose names appear in the 
history of eighteenth century Sheffield’® exercised an influence out 
of all proportion to their number.’ Robert Sutcliff knew, and 
shows evidence of having been powerfully affected by, another 
Sheffield Quaker cutler, Thomas Colley. Colley, a quondam 
drummer in the army, was weaned from the loose conduct that 
characterized workmen in the new plating trade'® while working 
for Samuel Roberts’ father.*® His writings exercised a great in- 
fluence: A Tender Salutation in Gospel Love written principally 
for the Use of his Relations reached a second edition in London 
in 1794; and another, An Apology for Silently waiting upon God 
in Religious Assemblies, with Some Observations on the Nature 
and Ground of True Faith, and the Application thereof to the 
Important Concern of Worship, reached a third edition at London 
in 1807. Colley was a quietist, which probably accounts for the 
fact that Sutcliff took no part at all in the stirring events going 
forward in the town which led George III to exclaim, “Sheffield, 
Sheffield, damn bad place, Sheffield.”*° 

His Quaker faith also led him to look towards America. 
Thither Thomas Colley had gone, after he had become a minister 
in 1779. James Hurnand, in his old age, could remember Colley’s 
triumphant witness in the hall of the legislature at Richmond, 
which he heard as a boy.*' Colley, small and insignificant, moved 


*F. Bradbury, The History of Old Sheffield Plate (London, 1917), pp. 
445, 455, 459, 475. 

Charles Drury, A Sheaf of Essays by a Sheffield Antiquary (Sheffield, 
1929), found few. 

A Quaker lady named Fairbank stimulated Samuel Roberts to crusade 
against climbing boys (Autobiography). 

8 Barbers waited upon them to powder their hair! 

” Josiah Forster, Piety Promoted (London, 1829), pp. 41-47. 

” For which see my article in the North Carolina Historical Review. 

Vide his letter in the Shefficld Independent, December 16, 1875. 
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many to tears, and refused to have his sermon printed. Robert 
Sutcliff could also look to an old school-fellow, William Thornton, 
another friend, who in May 1802 had been appointed the first 
person in charge of the patent office of the United States of 
America—a tribute to his acquaintance with mechanical arts, no 
less than to his eccentricity.” Indeed, there was an established 
Quaker network, for English Quaker philanthropists were closely 
associated with a group of American Quakers of similar interests 
and outlook. Though Robert Sutcliff was not in the London am- 
bience of William Allen, Peter Bedford and William Forster, 
who were all younger than he was, he nevertheless knew of the 
older generation of American Quakers like Jeremiah Warder; T. 
Scattergood (a profound quietest like himself who came to England 
in the last six years of the eighteenth century) ;?* James Pem- 
berton (the shipper who was deported to Virginia during the War 
of Independence for opposing armed resistance to Great Britain) ;** 
William Savery (who, in his preaching tour in Britain had at- 
tracted so many that buildings were crowded to suffocation, and 
amongst other conversions, was responsible for causing Elizabeth 
Gurney (later Fry) to “feel a little religion”) ;?° and, of course, 
the great and legendary Dr. Rush.** 

With the advent of the new century, the continuance of the 
war with Napoleon meant that markets other than purely con- 
tinental ones had to be sought. The short lived Peace of Amiens 
afforded a temporary relief, but the war drums beat loudly in 
Sheffield itself. For though the proclamation of peace was pub- 
licly read in the market place and the High Street on May 5, 
1802, on July 14, 1803, a public meeting was held to raise a 
regiment of volunteer cavalry in the town. In between these two 
dates, on March 7, 1803, two workmen of the town were sentenced 
to seven years transportation for administering unlawful oaths. 
On July 28, 1803, the town engaged to raise a Corps of Volunteer 


= Robert Sutcliff, Travels in Some Parts of North America in the Years 
1804-06 (York, 1815), p. 209, “a schoolfellow with me at Yealand.” 

* 1748-1814, a tanyard owner, mentioned by Sutcliff, op. cit., p. 46. 

™* 1723-1809, a shipping merchant mentioned by Sutcliff, op. cit., pp. 
55 and 234. 

* 1750-1804, a master tanner who met Tom Paine in Paris. Paine was 
also in England in 1789, working with Walker’s, of Rotharham, near Sheffield, 
and was well known in the town. 

*See Pennsylvania History, January, 1950, pp. 3-22. Rush (1745-1813) 
was not free from criticism in Sutcliff’s eyes, op. cit., p. 79. 
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infantry as well, and by September 4 the necessary 600 men were 
forthcoming. These forces were yet further augmented before the 
year expired by the enrollment of a thousand special constables. 
Not unnaturally, Robert Sutcliff set about making personal exer- 
tions to widen his scope, and to break through the restrictions that 
hampered his trade.** 

On June 22, 1804, he left Sheffield with his wife and children 
for Liverpool. Fortunately for us, he committed the details of 
his actions during the next three years to a journal.** This jour- 
nal escaped the notice of the eagle-eyed and industrious Dr. R. 
G. Thwaites, probably on account of its distinctively personal 
character. For Sutcliff swings into his story with admirable direct- 
ness, announcing at the start that the reason why he was about 
to undertake a voyage to America was “solely commercial.” 

He went first to Manchester, where he and his family spent 
the time with T. Hoyle (a bleacher, printer and dyer), and then 
took packet boat for Warrington by the Duke of Bridgewater’s 
canal. He reached Liverpool five days after he had left Sheffield, 
where he stayed with another relation, T. Binns, who showed 
him the Lyceum, News Room, Botanical Gardens, and other 
wonders of the port. He also saw a press gang at work recruiting 
sailors for the navy. On the 28th, he visited the ship on which he 
was going to travel to the United States. This was the Laura; and 
he paid thirty-five guineas for his berth. There were two false 
starts, due to contrary winds, and it was not until the first of 
July that the Laura finally stood down the river for her eight- 
week voyage to New York.” 

The tedium of the fifty-eight days on board was eased by a 
variety of sights. Before the pilot left them, the crew were so 
intoxicated that they could not work the ship, and the captain 
had to entreat the pilot to forego his usual custom of presenting 
them with a bottle of spirits. Sailing past the coast of Wales, they 
heard cannon firing, but it only proved to be a slave ship scaling 


“Tt was purely a luxury trade, and being a Quaker, Sutcliff could not 
make bayonets. 

* Published as Travels in Some Parts of North America, at York in 1811, 
with proper names deleted; Philadelphia in 1812; and York again in 1815. 

”H. Heaton says “Spring and fall arrivals in America, summer and early 
winter arrivals in Britain, with two round trips a year and hibernation in 
icefree British ports, was the high water mark of efficient shipping operation 
until after 1815.” The Trade Winds, p. 199. 
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its guns.*° Sutcliff’s comment was typical of the man: “they took 
the opportunity of exercising . . . when in a situation that would 
produce the greatest echo and noise; a disposition very prevalent 
in the world.” After exchanging papers with the Liverpool, they 
ran into a week of gales; all the cutlery was washed overboard, 
so they had to be content with improvised forks made by the mate 
from an old barrel hoop, using the anchor as the anvil. They 
launched bottles with messages inside (one was later’ picked up on 
the sands at Newport, R. I.), caught sharks, and sunk thermom- 
eters into the sea to find its temperature. Not all was fun; the 
captain was harsh to a negro, and Sutcliff reproved him. The 
captain later apologized to Sutcliff. Before they could land at 
Boston, they were examined by a boarding party from two British 
men-o-war, which were patrolling outside the harbor in wait for 
two French frigates that were lying in New York. The whele 
journey had been livened for him by the company of two Phila- 
delphians: Jeremiah Warder (whose ancestors had emigrated 
there in 1699), and John Large. William Williamson made up 
a trinity of Americans, while John Flintoff of Leeds, who seems 
to have been one of that West Riding Colony in New York, put 
the English point of view. 

Once in America, he was moved by the contrasts—the masses 
of fruit displayed, the ample breakfasts. He was soon off by mail 
coach for Philadelphia, where, among its thousand Quaker families, 
he intended to make his home for the next two years.*! Leaving 
New York on August 3, he arrived in time for breakfast in Phila- 
delphia the following morning. Two days later, he attended the 
Quarterly Meeting, which, though one of the largest in the country, 
“only lasted for half an hour.” Here his brother, John Sutcliff,** 
introduced him to other Friends. He dined with T. Scattergood 
after the Quarterly Meeting, and admired his tanyard, especially 
the use made of pine and walnut for tanning, as well as the tra- 
ditional English oak. His brother, John Sutcliff, took him to “a 
relation’s” estate between the Schuykill and the Perkiomy which 

® There were grisly precedents cautioning awareness: in 1797, 375 negroes 
on the slaver Thomas, of Liverpool, revolted and captured the ship. Two 
years later, on October 1, 1799, the slaver Amelia and Eleanor beat off a 
heavily armed French privateer. 

* Sutcliff, op. cit., p. 56. 

® Probably the John Sutcliff who was given as “a draper” in the Universal 


British Directory for 1792, at Sheffield, p. 405. There is no record of his 
emigration. 
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“commanded one of the finest prospects in Pennsylvania: an 
estate which was formerly owned by a Vaux, and which had only 
cost £3,600 sterling.” By this re’ation he was taken to a meeting 
at Providence. There, he had yet a further example afforded to 
him of the haven which Philadelphia had become to foreign ref- 
ugees, for two German redemptioners were of the household. 
After visiting a lead mine where ore was being mined in 18-inch 
veins at a depth of only twelve feet, he returned to Philadelphia. 

It was very hot. The thermometer was 76° in the shade. Yet 
in spite of it, Robert Sutcliff spent the next few days “in busi- 
ness.” In the evenings he would dine with Benjamin Johnson 
(who had formerly visited the South of France) or Rebecca 
Jones (who was the real centre of the Philadelphia group of 
Quakers). Sutcliff was much impressed by this venerable focus 
of the movement: “the lively and cheerful flow of her spirits re- 
mains with her in old age,” he wrote, “and she enjoys in a re- 
markable degree the love and esteem of her neighbours and 
friends.”’** Enlightening him on the economic past of the to-vn, 
James Pemberton, eighty-four years old, and Rebecca Jones’ 
senior by sixteen years, spoke of the one ironmonger’s shop that 
there used to be, supplied by only one ship in the trade. Sutcliff 
wrote: 


Although approaching his ninetieth year, he was then 
of considerable activity in offices of kindness to his 
friends. Having lived nearly all his time in this city, he 
has had the opportunity of observing its regular, though 
rapid progress, from a small town to a great commercial 
city. Amongst other things he mentioned to me that he 
well remembered the time when there was but one iron- 
monger’s shop and one ship in the trade between Phila- 
delphia and London; and the arrival of this vessel used 
to be of so much importance that marriages were some- 
times delayed until its return.** 


But that was no longer so. Robert Sutcliff had to go out and 
win his markets, and this he proceeded to do. He started by a 
journey to the North which lasted from August 22 to Sep- 


* Sutcliff, op. cit., p. 54. Professor Elbert Russell calls her “a second 
Margaret Fell,” and calls attention to her “wide contacts with English 
friends,” especially with Catherine Poyton Phillips. The History of Quaker- 
ism (New York, 1942), pp. 264-265. 

* Sutcliff, op. cit., p. 55. 
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tember 12. On his journey to New York, he noticed at Cross- 
wick “the noble meeting house and school” erected by the Friends. 
In New York he noticed two Indians, walking with their bows 
“like two wild animals.” He was impressed by the sale of a 
forge and saw mills to which were attached four houses and fifty 
acres of ground selling for £270 though only ten miles up the 
Hudson. Occupying himself for most of the time “with business,” 
he returned to Philadelphia. 

After only a night’s rest, he was off again, this time Southward. 
There was system in his travels, for this time he went down to 
Baltimore and Washington. His comments on the latter bear 
quotation : 


little is done towards the foundation of a city except- 
ing the public offices, and houses for the accommodation 
of the officers and clerks in the various departments 
of the state and a few inns and taverns. 

Upon the whole the situation is one of the most eligible 
spots for a city that I have ever seen . . . it bids fair, at 
some future day, to be one of the most elegant and reg- 
ularly built cities in the world. 

To a contemplative mind, there is something very in- 
teresting in the consideration of the representatives of an 
extensive empire, like that of the United States, thus 
jointly fixing upon the most eligible situation for their 
chief city.*® 

Wherever he went, he was not far from Sheffield. At Alex- 
andria he visited a family from Wickersley. After attending to 
his business, he tried to see Mount Vernon, but could not. He 
attended the Alexandria Monthly Meeting, and wrote letters to 
catch a boat that was sailing back to England. From Washington, 
he took trips to Port Tobacco, Fredericksburg, Richmond, Gouch- 
land and the little settlements round about. Only at Fredericksburg 
did he have any complaint to make. The landlord not only over- 
charged him for a verminous room, but sent the stage off early 
when Sutcliff changed hotels so that he could not reach Alex- 
andria. Luckily for Sutcliff, a sympathizer called John Christy 
was forthcoming with a horse, and serious delay was avoided. 
Staging his way back, he travelled with Thomas Washington 
(whom he had met before) so that by October 6, he was once 


® Sutcliff, ibid. 
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more “engaged in concerns” in Baltimore. Just how profitable 
those “concerns” might be, can be gathered from the modest entry: 
“spent the evening with an old customer who having acquired 
a large property in trade had now retired from business.” This 
customer had so risen in the world that his eldest son had pro- 
posed to William Patterson’s daughter, but the girl had pre- 
ferred—Jerome Bonaparte! On October 11, he was similarly en- 
tertained “by two of my old customers” at Wilmington, one of 
whom accompanied him to see Brandywine. By the thirteenth of the 
month, he was once more back in Philadelphia. 

After this burst of energy, he was content to stay in Philadelphia 
for several months. This was not surprising, since the worst frost 
for forty years had gripped the city. Ice on the Delaware was 
twenty-two inches thick. The day after he returned, he went to 
the funeral of another customer, and then that of a fellow Shef- 
fielder. His evenings were spent visiting friends: Dr. Rush on 
October 17, Samuel Smith’s on November 2, Rebecca Jones once 
more on January 9, and Dr. Fothergill of Bath on January 14. 
These visits provoked him to random reflections on “the number 
of friends in Philadelphia who come from various parts of the 
continent of Europe,’ and made him write: 


I was sometimes ready to think that Philadelphia might 
be considered as a kind of central depot, in which is found 
people of every nation on the earth; and where all appear 
to unite cordially, as in one common family. Such are the 
beneficial effects of a free and liberal policy, the seeds of 
which were sown by that enlightened man, William 
Penn:** 


The frost provided strange sights and sounds. Stage coaches had 
to fare forth on sliders that “glide along with such silent celerity 
that the law requires the horses should have bells fixed to their 
harness, that passengers in the streets may have notice of their 
approach.” Another sight was that of a vessel, frozen in the 
river, around which the owners had thrown a great net so that 
the crew should not escape, for having received their wages in 
advance, it seemed as if the sailing would be delayed for some 
time. But these months of ice were not wasted. Sutcliff kept his 
ears open for likely markets, and on March 1, 1805, he heard 


™ Sutcliff, op. cit., p. 87 
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of “shop vessells that serve the settlements on the banks of the 
Ohio, calling their customers by blowing a horn.” He recorded the 
fact that four or five of these vessels would pass a settlement in 
the course of a day. 


After over three months at Philadelphia, he set off once more 
on April 6. First of all, he went to meet the Laura (the vessel in 
which he had come out), and we must presume he collected her 
cargo, or made arrangements for it to be collected, though he 
does not say so. By the fifteenth he was back in Philadelphia once 
more, and attended the yearly meeting. Visiting his relation’s 
estate he wrote: “the more I see of it, the more I am convinced 
that it is one of the most beautiful and healthy situations I have 
ever known, either in America or in England.” After putting fifteen 
hogsheads of tobacco aboard the Rose for England, he went back 
to New York on June 24, for the yearly meeting there, staying 
five days. En route, he “spent an hour or two very pleasantly in 
company with George Dillwyn. Most of the time we sat upon the 
benches at his door, the weather being fine and warm.”’** Back 
in Philadelphia by July 1, he wrote that he had been gone “seven 
weeks, principally in attention to commercial engagements.” 

On July 28, he was on the road southward once more. Down 
the Delaware by packet he sailed with Edward Wilson to New- 
castle, then by stage, then by packet again to Baltimore which he 
reached on August 3. There he visited the flour mills of the Ellicot 
family, grinding out their 300 barrels a day. He was later to 
travel northwards and stay with these two remarkable brothers. 
After three days, he left for Georgetown with T. Moor of Sandy 
Springs. Together, on the seventh, they came to Washington, 
where Sutcliff called upon Dr. Thornton of the Patent Office, his 
old schoolfellow. Thornton, accompanied by the mayor of Wash- 
ington, took him to General Mason’s house. That the mayor 
should row the boat was to Sutcliff a wonderful thing: “the great 
officers of these cities are not above occasional offices of this 
kind.” Two days at Richmond from the fourteenth to the sixteenth 
left him with a great distaste for it: “a place of great dissipation.” 
By the eighteenth, he was at Alexandria, attending the Alexandria 
Meeting. The twenty-sixth and twenty-seventh saw him experi- 


* Dillwyn (1738-1830) was, like Rebecca Jones and Thomas Scattergood, 
known for his English connections. 
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menting with the flat-bottomed boats on the Susquehanna. Colum- 
bia and Lancaster impressed him before as doing “considerable 
business in the manufacture of locks, latches and guns.” 

Changing his headquarters for a time to Merion, he spent the 
next three weeks going to Philadelphia on business, varying this 
by trips to New York and Amboy. This was a breathing space 
before undertaking his most extensive trip of the tour, to Buffalo 
and Canada. This trip was itself following in the footsteps of a 
Quaker pioneer, who, fifteen years before, had moved from East 
Hoosac to the Genesee country. Sutcliff’s progress thither was 
leisurely. He took a fortnight to travel from New York, crossing 
the Mohawk to Genesee on November 18, 1805. He was very in- 
terested in this settlement. The activities of the Indians, like 
Obadiah Scipio and others, made him write: “Many of these vil- 
lages are further advanced in the useful arts of civilized life than 
many of the inhabitants of the remote parts of Great Britain and 
Ireland.”” Echoes of his fellow townsman’s journey touched him 
en route, as when he lodged with Trice Mosier, who had known 
Thomas Colley.*S Sleeping on beds which were covered with 
Manchester print, in rooms where Manchester fabrics furnished 
the curtains, he foresaw that in Genesee there lay a future market 
of some consequence. “I think it very possible that the long ex- 
tended line of the Genesee turnpike road may, in a few years, 
be as thickly inhabited as some parts of Europe are at this time.” 
Seeing the civilized aspect of such Oneida Indians as John Denny, 
he mused on the folly of the Southern states which, by lumping 
the negroes into an untouchable mass, had erected a “barrier 
against every improvement in mechanics.” 

He saw the prairies, passed over into Canada, dined with 
a British officer who had once been stationed at Sheffield, then 
came back to the Holland Purchase. Here he stayed with the two 
brothers, Joseph and Andrew Ellicot, whose flour mill at Baltimore 
had so engaged his attention. The three million acres of the Hol- 
land Purchase had only been open for settlement since 1800, and 
Joseph Ellicot, as their land agent, ranked as the “patroon” of 
Western New York State. From his office at Batavia, he planned 
roads, surveys, and townships. His most ambitious undertaking, 
perhaps was the foundation of Buffalo, which was laid out two 


* Sutcliff, op. cit., p. 137. 
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years before Sutcliff arrived.*® Sutcliff saw in them a family “re- 
markable for their ingenuity” who had “rendered essential serv- 
ices to this country by the improvements they have made in the 
machinery of flour mills.” He lived with them in Batavia, doubtless 
introduced to them through their own Pennsylvania connections. 
Sutcliff also saw the wonderful clock, made by Andrew when he 
was only fifteen.*° Even the Indians seemed wealthy in these 
parts, if their loaded horses were any index. He ate with some 
friends at Black Creek and wrote: “It was a very fine beautiful 
sight to see ten fine orderly children sitting round the table with 
their father and mother, who were still in the prime of life and 
living independently of the uncertainties of commerce.” So, work- 
ing his way down from settlement to settlement, he reached Merion 
once more, having travelled 1,000 miles. On the last day of 1805, 
he wrote that he was engrossed in “commercial concerns” in Phila- 
delphia. 

The new year 1806 saw him watching the ice harvest on the 
river, dining with an English acquaintance sent out by David 
Barclay, and talking to emigrants from Germany. The monthly 
meetings at Philadelphia, the quarterly meetings at Baltimore and 
Washington saw him in attendance. On February 10, he was 
shown Dr. Thornton’s plans, and three days later he dined with 
George Mathews, the inspector of beef and pork. He still kept 
his commercial eye open, and noted: 


I was rather surprised that in some of the shops in this 
place, as well as in Philadelphia, although nearly all the 
whole stock consisted of the manufactures of other coun- 
tries, yet but little of it was from England.** 


He left Baltimore on February 16, for the quarterly meeting at 
London Grove, meeting en route the centenarian daughter of 
Joseph Gilpin. He showed his quietist faith at the closing sitting 
of this meeting (one of the largest he ever attended) by noting 
that even the Indians “have evinced conviction that the Great 
Spirit can be known and worshipped in silence.” By March 25, 
he was back in Philadelphia again, and recorded that John Elliot, 


® Dutch bankers were behind this scheme, hence its name. 
 Sutcliff, op. cit., p. 176 
“ Tbid., p. 214. 
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formerly of Leicester, England, “possessed as much of what I 
should call sterling Christianity as I have ever observed in any 
other human being.” 

This ended his travels. The rest of his time in America was 
spent quietly in Merion or Philadelphia. On the twenty-first he 
attended the yearly meeting, and between the meetings, “had 
the company of Friends from different parts of the continent of 
America.” Over 2,000 flocked to Philadelphia for the occasion. 
Sutcliff talked with David Bacon, and Holyday Jackson, the edu- 
cator of the Indians. A Friend from Ohio told him that over 800 
families had moved there in the previous few years, and that a 
yearly meeting was being thought of, though it did not materialize 
till six years later. The older generation—James Simpson, Jacob 
Jones, and Mary Price—impressed him. It was a great finale to 
his stay. On October 1, he left Merion en route for England once 
more. 

It was not his first trip across the Atlantic. At the conclusion 
of his book, he wrote that he had crossed the Atlantic “four 
times,” which probably means that he had been to America some 
time in the seventeen nineties. Nor was it his last. Life in England, 
during the war, became progressively harder for one engaged in 
such a trade with principles such as his. The Jeffersonian Embargo 
which followed his return must have pinched him sorely, as it 
did others in the trade. By April 6, 1810, the journeyman scissor 
makers were combining together and resolving not to work for 
masters making cast scissors, and other workmen in other trades 
were combining for an advance of wages. This was met by a com- 
bination of the masters and manufacturers meeting together and 
deciding to prosecute such workmen as did enter into unlawful 
combinations. Public meetings, like the one held on June 6, 1810, 
protested against the arbitrary arrest of individuals for crimes 
which should have been tried in courts of law. By June 6, 1811, 
Sutcliff had made up his mind. He embarked with his wife and 
family for New York, intending to settle for the rest of his life 
at Philadelphia. His intention was short lived. He died on May 
11, of that year, five months after leaving Sheffield. 











THE COUNTRY STORE OF HALF 
A CENTURY AGO 
By Wittiam A. Russ, JR. 


FRENCH wit once said, “Happy the land which has nothing 

for history,” a sentiment which Carlyle turned into “Happy 
the people whose annals are blank in History-books.’’ However the 
idea may be stated, it implies that a nation owes much to those 
unspectacular, commonplace institutions which do a routine job 
from day to day without notoriety or acclaim. Such an institu- 
tion was the country store. For there was nothing romantic or 
racy about a country store. On the contrary, running such a 
business required hard, plodding, ceaseless work, the kind of 
work that did not get into the headlines. Nevertheless the country- 
store played a large part in the development of Pennsylvania, 
and of the United States as well. 

It is proposed herein to describe the country or general store 
by portraying one such concern, under the assumption that it 
was fairly typical of others. We shall use as an example the busi- 
ness establishment of James E. Magee in the tiny hamlet of 
Kreamer, which is situated on Highway 522 about half way 
between Selinsgrove and Middleburg, in Snyder County, Penn- 
sylvania. 

Even though carrying on the business of a country store was 
an unexciting task, such a concern was often the beginning of 
a village and sometimes was the stepping stone to political office 
for its proprietor. Interesting confirmation of that statement is 
evident in three of the proper names given in the preceding para- 
graph: Selinsgrove, Kreamer, and Snyder County. Anthony 
Selin (founder of Selinsgrove) and Simon Snyder (the governor 
for whom the county is named) were partners in a general store 
at Selinsgrove in 1784. Congressman George Kremer (whose 
name, somewhat differently spelled, is carried by the village of 
Kreamer) was as a youth employed by his uncle, Simon Snyder, 
in the Selin-Snyder store. Moreover, before Kreamer was so 
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named, it was called Smithgrove, for Jacob A. Smith, who had 
a general store there from 1866 until his death in 1894. His 
business place therefore was in actuality the beginning of the 
settlement. 

Readers who are over fifty and who grew up in the country 
will no doubt feel a tinge of nostalgia as they recall their child- 
hood experiences in the crowded general store, with its char- 
acteristic smells. Who can forget the rock candy held together 
by string and the black straps of fluted licorice dotted with 
droplets of sugar candy? They wi!l probably be able to bring 
to mind some details about the country stores they knew, a few 
of which details were not applicable to the Magee store. Yet an 
account of one such business will serve to evoke memories of 
many others. 

James E. Magee clerked in a general store at Mazeppa, Union 
County, from 1890 to 1892, and then worked in a Philadelphia 
wholesale house for three years. Having gained that much ex- 
perience in mercantile work, he bought out the Smith estate at 
Kreamer in 1895, and remained at the same stand for fifty-one 
years. The establishment is still a going concern, now run by a 
nephew and a niece; modern developments have changed its 
business, however, from what it was half a century ago. 

We shall try to show the difference between merchandising in 
the 1890’s and merchandising at the present time by discussing a 
few of the lines of business that were common in the general store 
about fifty years ago. For the proprietor of a general store had 
varied functions. Obviously he had to know more phases of 
mercantile activity than does the modern enterpriser who probably 
sells one line only. 


Tue Country STOREKEEPER AS BUYER AND SELLER 
or Farm Goops 


Faced by limited markets, lack of money, and difficulty in 
transportation, the farmer of half a century ago sold his produce 
to a nearby merchant who in turn resold it to a correspondent or 
to a commission man in an urban center. Nowadays, instead 
of bringing his produce to Magee’s, the farmer may huckster it 
himself, take it to a nearby city market, or sell directly to a 
chain. Additionally, instead of raising most of his food as was 
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done half a century ago, a farmer now will probably specialize 
in one or two products and buy the rest of his provender at an 
A. and P. store. 

In those days, however, specialists and hucksters were not so 
numerous. And Ford trucks and good roads by which the grower 
could get his produce to market were nonexistent. If the farmer 
did take his things directly to the city, it must have been within 
driving distance; moreover, he had to leave home before day- 
break and travel over almost impassable roads. Most farmers, 
therefore, brought innumerable articles to the nearest country 
store. Magee purchased everything that was offered. 

Saturday evening was a busy time as the people lined the 
counters with baskets of produce. The largest items were butter 
and eggs, but the list included many items which sound old- 
fashioned in this age of pressure canners and deep freezers; 
such were dried huckleberries, dried cherries, dried elderberries, 
and dried apples. Other offerings were lard, smoked meat, ham, 
shoulder, bacon, turkeys, chickens, potatoes, and all kinds of 
nuts. 

Barrels and barrels of shell barks, walnuts, and chestnuts were 
hauled in from the surrounding farms and were bought by the 
proprietor. Magee likes to tell how, in one year when there was 
a heavy crop of shell barks, he purchased between seven and 
eight hundred bushels and could not get rid of them. Even after 
a man who was hired to peddle them to Shamokin and Mt. Car- 
mel had disposed of quite a few, Magee was still loaded up with 
about three hundred bushels. He finally learned that if the nuts 
were cracked, the meats might be readily saleable. Soon most of 
the people of Kreamer were cracking nuts for him. He made a 
tidy profit by selling the kernels in Philadelphia. 

Buying farm products made of the general store a warehouse, 
a packing establishment, and a crude refrigerating plant. For 
example, special pens had to be used for live poultry. Moreover, 
the butter must be kept in a cool place. It was shipped twice a 
week in large sugar barrels, with a can of ice in each barrel to 
keep the butter in good shape. Need of ice forced Magee to go 
into the ice business. Each winter, when Middle Creek froze over, 
he hired men to harvest the crop which was placed in an icehouse 
holding twenty-five tons or more. 
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Because the country merchant bought up most of the farm pro- 
duce from the section round about, he had to have outlets for his 
purchases in the urban and industrial areas. Magee sold most 
of his stuff in the hard coal region. Luckily a branch of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad ran through Kreamer so that shipments could 
be made as needed. Monday morning was another busy time for 
that was the day to ship most of the perishables to market. Magee 
sold regularly to Shamokin and Wikes-Barre, and sometimes to 
Philadelphia. One customer in Shamokin took eggs for twenty- 
five years and Magee never missed a shipment. Any surplus eggs 
were sent to Wilkes-Barre on commission. Consignees were 
either commission merchants, wholesalers, or grocers. If the pro- 
duce went to a commission merchant, Magee received a check, 
less the commission. 

In modern terms prices were low, but money had more buy- 
ing power. Lard brought to the farmer four to six cents a pound; 
bacon six cents ; shoulder eight cents ; ham ten cents; live chickens 
six cents; live turkeys nine to ten cents. Magee says that the 
country merchant was forced to take both good and bad products 
in order to hold his farm customers. There was one price for all 
kinds of eggs. If some were bad the merchant took the loss. 

This species of merchandising, which was so different from 
that of today, was a sort of barter. Seeing little money from year 
to year, farmers exchanged goods for goods. Each customer had 
a running account which was settled once or twice a year. For 
about thirty years Magee practiced this system and had remark- 
able luck with his collections. He lost only about $1,700 in bad 
debts, or approximately $60 a year. He maintains that people 
were more honest in those days. However that may be, the barter 
method caused the farmer to be continually bringing produce in 
to pay for what he bought. For that reason it was not the same 
as the credit system or “buying on tick.” Because people stayed 
on their farms and were well known, they were less likely to be- 
come “dead beats.” With the coming of the motor car, huckster- 
ing, and the farmers’ markets, barter died out. 


Tue Country STOREKEEPER AS MERCHANT 


Fifty years ago there was much less variety than today in the 
kinds of food on the store shelves. The staples were coffee, sugar, 
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salt, spices, and tea. Inasmuch as people lived mainly off their 
farms there was less call for varieties of groceries. When Magee 
began business, he sold only two or three dozen cans of tinned 
goods a year. This item has grown since then until now even 
many dry foods are canned, and anyone can become a cook 
by opening tin cans. There was no sale for bread or cakes. Since 
then, however, the baked goods line has developed until today 
the average housewife would not know how to make a loaf of 
bread; in fact she even requires the bakery to cut it for her. 

The dependable standbys among the non-grocery staples were 
tobacco and kerosene. Work shoes were just coming in; as yet 
most villages had several shoemakers. Harness was a good line 
until the automobile displaced the horse. Except for selling a few 
plows, Magee did not go in for farm implements. One of his 
most profitable items was furniture, which made up about a 
fourth of his business. He usually bought it at Montgomery, 
Picture Rocks, or at Williamsport in Pennsylvania; but he might 
also buy from Michigan and North Carolina. 

Dry goods and notions were important phases of the business. 
Dry goods were purchased in some instances from travelling sales- 
men; but Magee also went to Baltimore, New York, and Philadel- 
phia, usually twice a year, and picked his own stock. Dry goods 
(i.e., yard goods which came in bolts and which were used mainly 
as dressmaking materials) included silks, satins, outings, mus- 
lins, calicoes, and ginghams. Notions were thread, hosiery, shirts, 
buttons, garter web, hooks and eyes, ribbons, laces, underwear, 
crochet cottons, and similar items, many of which would at the 
present time be bought at a dime store. 

Suits and hats were the most important articles in the men’s 
wearing-apparel department. A man’s suit sold for as low as 
$3.75 and as high as $10. It was customary for nearby farmers to 
bring in a load of hay when their boys needed suits; a load of 
hay for about $10, a sum which would usually buy suits for 
two boys. 

Mrs. Magee was in charge of the millinery department. She 
went at periodic intervals to Philadelphia in order to get ac- 
quainted with the new styles and to make pattern hats. She fash- 
ioned all the hats by hand. Women’s headgear sold at from $1.25 
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to $20; the higher-priced creations had plumes which alone cost 
from $6 to $8. She had customers from numerous towns in the 
vicinity as well as from the immediate community. 


Magee also ran a coal yard, selling both bituminous and an- 
thracite coal. The soft coal was used chiefly in threshing-machine 
boilers. The hard coal was bought by householders in Kreamer 
and by a few farmers who used it in stoves for heating their 
livingrooms. 

Several other unrelated activities are worth mentioning as 
showing the varied character of goods and services offered by 
the general store. For ten years Magee sold jewelry. For a 
similar length of time he was in the plumbing, heating, and rvof- 
ing business, building up quite a trade in these lines. Farmers 
bought iron pumps for wells, and spouting and tin roofing for 
their barns. Magee hired a man to install furnaces and bathroom 
equipment. This phase of the business continued until the man 
who installed the apparatus died. 


Still another aspect of Magee’s career was serving as post- 
master of Kreamer from 1897 to 1914; in the latter year he was 
displaced by a deserving Democrat. Kreamer was a fourth-class 
office in which the postmaster depended upon cancellations for 
income. The chief value in having the postoffice in one’s store was 
getting people into the place. Before the advent of rural free 
delivery (1896), residents from a considerable area round about 
came for their mail, and, of course, to buy. After the establish- 
ment of country postal service, the postmastership was less lucra- 
tive because fewer people came into the store for their mail. 


OTHER ACTIVITIES OF THE COUNTRY STOREKEEPER 


The successful storekeeper made profits which he of course 
desired to invest. Some storekeepers used their money to get 
into politics, and this may account for the sizable number of 
country merchants who were elected to the state legislature. 
Magee, however, stayed out of politics; instead, he plowed his 
profits back into institutions which would make the surrounding 
country more prosperous and which at the same time would in- 
crease his own personal estate. His first move was to better the 
section’s banking facilities. Because Kreamer was too small to 
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support a bank, Magee had to do his banking at Middleburg, the 
county seat, five miles away. He and others saw the need of an- 
other bank at the county seat. In 1904 they organized the First 
National Bank of Swineford in a village which was then adjacent 
to Middleburg, but which is now part of Middleburg. This proved 
to be a very profitable venture, and Magee has been a director 
of the bank ever since. 

A second concern in which Magee invested his'money was a 
telephone company. The outfit then offering telephone service 
was so inefficient that he felt almost daily in his mercantile 
activity the need for improved communication. In 1910, there- 
fore, he helped to organize the Middlecreek Valley Telephone 
Company, of which he served as vice-president until 1917, and 
as president since that year. This also was a profitable invest- 
ment and at the same time provided a much needed utility for 
the section it serves. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF THE COUNTRY STORE 


The importance of the country store as an institution in the 
development of the state and nation can be indicated by the fol- 
lowing considerations. In the first place, it was a social center 
for the community and its environs. People came in not only 
to buy, to get their mail, and to sell their produce, but also to 
learn the news and to swap stories. Men in particular used the 
store premises as a place to loaf, to keep warm in winter, and 
to chew the chaff as well as tobacco. They discussed how the 
crops were growing, how the pigs were doing, how one should 
vote in the coming election, and how low the prices were for 
things they sold and how high they were for what they bought. 
Magee says that his loafers never swiped crackers from the 
cracker barrel. Nevertheless that was part of the folklore of the 
country store in other places, especially in New England. 

Use of the store as a loafing place presented problems to the 
merchant. Of course he was glad for the good will and for the 
sale of candy and tobacco to the idlers. But they also hurt trade. 
Magee tells how the loafers spat tobacco juice at the stove and 
missed the goal so often that the floor and counter were frequently 
a mess of tobacco spit. Ladies coming into the store had to raise 
their skirts to prevent them from being contaminated. In addition, 
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the men sitting around the benches made sarcastic remarks while 
the women were trying on hats. For these reasons Magee lost 
quite a bit of trade from the ladies. Deciding that something must 
be done about it, he removed the benches, scrubbed the floor and 
counter, and made the place spick-and-span. Upon arriving next 
time, the idlers had to stand. They were told that the benches 
were being painted; somehow or another, however, the painting 
was never finished. In that way Magee got rid of the loafers who 
soon drifted to other hangouts. He says that what trade he lost 
in tobacco and candy was made up in hats and other larger pur- 
chases by the distaff side. 


In the second place, the general store was a business center for 
the community and the surrounding farm section. Magee was a 
compound of grocer, furniture dealer, coal dealer, jeweler, 
plumbing salesman, dry goods retailer, postmaster, and ice man. 
Farmers seldom needed to go farther than the country store to 
get their wants filled and to sell all or most of what they raised. 
The saying which comes down to us—that the general store sold 
everything from a gatling gun to a needle—suggests the multi- 
tudinous stock it carried. A country merchant was literally a 
Jack-of-all-trades. The numerous services that he performed have 
been divided by specialization until now there is a separate dealer 
in jewelry, in clothing, in furniture, and so forth. No longer is 
it usual for one emporium to be the business center of an entire 
area. It is now possible, because of the motor car and good roads, 
for a farmer to sell butter and eggs at the farmers’ market ten 
or fifteen miles away, to buy his groceries at a chain store, and 
then to go to the movies. Half a century ago such dispersal of 
activities was out of the realm of possibility. 


In the third place, the country store was an important step in 
the commercial development of the United States. Many of the 
special stores of today grew out of the general store. It served 
past generations and served them well. However, in spite of its 
long history which reaches back into colonial times, it has been 
left high and dry by specialization, by the chains, and by the 
internal combustion engine. That modern conditions have caused 
it to become antiquated is not to say that in its day the country 
store was inefficient, or wasteful, or useless. To the contrary, 
it did a good job as distributor and buyer for its own marketing 
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district; without it the farmers would have been more isolated 
than they were. In fact it is hard to see how rural people of fifty 
or more years ago could have done without the general store, which 
sold them their staples and bought their produce. Like the horse 
and buggy, it represents an age in American history. That age 
was an age of mud roads, subsistence farming, small businesses, 
local isolation, and ruralness. Many general stores can still be 
found in country districts, but they are not the emporia they 
once were. 

To make a general store pay, the owner had to be willing to 
work hard, put in long hours, and not to ask for riches—at least 
not over night. Mrs. Magee remembers the drudgery that keeping 
a store entailed. Two coal stoves had to be attended to in winter. 
The modern generation knows nothing about the dirt and dust 
that a coal stove can cause. A dozen kerosene lamps were needed 
to light the store, and these had to be filled every morning ; besides 
that, the globes must be washed, and the wicks trimmed. Not until 
about 1910 did the Magees install an acetylene lighting system; 
then around 1915 they tried a Delco light set; and only about 
1921 did they get electricity from Millersburg. 

The qualities that spelled success in running a general store 
were legion. Without question three fundamental ones were will- 
ingness to work hard, absolute honesty, and a shrewd business 
sense. Magee had all of these, and yet interestingly enough he 
attributes his success in no small degree to the fact that in his 
own purchases he operated on a cash basis, never borrowing money 
and never buying on credit. When he went to the city to secure 
supplies, he got reduced prices by offering cash. In notions, six 
per cent was allowed for payment in ten days, and he says he never 
lost a discount. The fact that his store is still in existence, in spite 
of competition from the chains, proves that Magee had the neces- 
sary qualities which many other storekeepers lacked. 








PITTSBURGH’S WORST CRISIS IN 
MUNICIPAL FINANCE—THE RAILROAD 
BOND AFFAIR (1859-64) 


By James H. THompson 


ene may be found in the recorded history of almost 
every American city the record of a critical period when 
the municipal government has been confronted by an unusually 
grave and ominous financial crisis. The Select and Common 
Councils of the City of Pittsburgh faced just such a desperate 
situation in the early 1860’s, years when angry creditors at- 
tempted to have the city officials thrown into jail, levied upon 
the municipal water works for the purpose of selling them, and 
succeeded in “locking up” the city treasury for more than a 
year. Pittsburgh, like many another municipality, faced financial 
chaos for allowing itself to be sucked into the giddy whirlpool 
of speculation which characterized the railroad-building era. 

Between 1849 and 1854, the City of Pittsburgh purchased 
$1,800,000 worth of capital stock in five railroad companies. 
The purpose of these stock purchases was to encourage the con- 
struction of railroad lines into Pittsburgh, in a period when 
city was competing against city in the granting of subsidies to 
railroad companies. As a result of the stock purchases, the City 
of Pittsburgh became the owner of 11,000 shares in the Pitts- 
burgh and Steubenville; 10,000 shares in the Pittsburgh and 
Connellsville; 8,000 shares in the Allegheny Valley; 4,000 
shares in the Ohio and Pennsylvania; and 3,000 shares in 
the Chartiers Valley Railroad Company. 

Exhibiting a somewhat naive faith in the success of these 
pioneer railroad companies, the councilmen were convinced that 
this venture could be placed upon an entirely self-supporting 
basis. The $1,800,000 worth of railroad stocks were paid for 
by the issuance of a like amount of city bonds. However, 
each ordinance which authorized the issuance of city “Rail- 
road Bonds” to finance stock purchases contained a clause to 
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the effect that each railroad company concerned must agree 
to pay the interest on its share of the bonds. This arrange- 
ment would continue until such time as the dividends on the 
stock purchased by the city would be large enough to cover 
the interest payments on the “Railroad Bonds.” In short, an 
attempt was made to substitute the credit of the city for the 
shaky credit of the railroad companies, but to .do so without 
placing any burden of interest payments upon the city tax- 
payers. 

The interest payments on the coupons of these “Railroad 
Bonds” were met for a few years, but only because the city 
government advanced money to the railroad companies for 
that purpose. By 1855, it had become apparent that the rail- 
roads were unable to make any interest payments, and after 
that year little, if any, of the interest was paid. The city ad- 
ministration refused to make further interest payments to 
coupon holders, citing the agreements with the railroads and 
maintaining that these contracts relieved the city of all re- 
sponsibility for paying interest on the “Railroad Bonds.” 

The courts, nevertheless, ruled that the payment of this 
interest was the legal responsibility of the City of Pittsburgh. 
On May 23, 1859, the first judgment was obtained against the 
city in the Circuit Court of the United States, on the coupons 
of City of Pittsburgh Railroad Bonds. In November, 1860, 
several more judgments were obtained, and the number in- 
creased at every succeeding term of the court until, by the end 
of 1862, sixty-five judgments had been obtained against the 
city, amounting to a total sum of $418,265. 

On the first judgments obtained, executions were issued 
and the stock held by the city in the Pittsburgh Gas Works was 
levied upon and sold at a marshal’s sale, 450 shares of this stock 
being sold for the insignificant sum of $364.80. At the same time, 
January 19, 1861, the marshal sold 25,000 shares of the city’s 
holdings of railroad stocks for the total amount of $6,696. There- 
fore, stocks for which the city had paid $1,272,500 were sold 
for just a trifle more than $7,000.? 


In November, 1861, executions were issued on some more of 


*Report of the City Solicitor for 1862. 
* Ibid. 
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the judgments, these being mandatory writs directed to the con- 
troller and treasurer, requiring them to pay the judgments out 
of any unappropriated money then in the treasury, or out of 
the first revenue received. The city treasurer, acting on the ad- 
vice of the city solicitor, refused to apply the revenues of the 
city in this manner, on the grounds that they had been previously 
appropriated by ordinance to the ordinary expenses of the city. 
While awaiting the decision of the court on this point, it was 
deemed advisable to keep the money in the treasury. No decision 
was made in the case until December, 1862, and thus for more 
than a year the treasury was virtually locked up. If the effort to 
require these executions to be paid out of funds in the city 
treasury had succeeded, the entire revenue of 1862 would have 
been swept away, and the city would have been left without a 
dollar to pay ordinary expenses or to sustain the municipal 
government. Fortunately for the city, the Circuit Court eventually 
set aside these writs.° 

Another effort was made by the bondholders, which, if suc- 
cessful, would have been equally as disastrous. They levied upon 
the municipal water works for the purpose of selling them, or 
taking them out of the hands of the city authorities. Once again, 
the court refused to sanction such a measure and set aside the 
levy.* 

A talking point for a compromise with the bondholders was 
finally provided by the fact that trustees appointed by the city 
were able to dispute in the courts the titles of the marshal’s 
vendees to the railroad stocks which they had purchased in 1861 
and 1863, the remaining 11,000 shares having been sold by the 
marshal in the latter year. Previous to the marshal’s sales, in 
May 1860, the city had transferred the greater part of its rail- 
road stock to five persons as trustees. These trustees were in- 
structed to hold the stock of each railroad for the benefit of the 
holders of the “Railroad Bonds” pertaining to that road. Al- 
though some of the railroad stocks were transferred to the pur- 
chasers following the marshal’s sales, the trustees persuaded the 
Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne and Chicago,® and the Chartiers Valley 
railroad to refuse to permit the transfer of the stocks which the 

* Ibid. 


* Tbid. 
* Successor to the Pittsburgh and Steubenville Railroad. 
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trustees held in those companies. As a result, one of the pur- 
chasers filed a bill in equity to compel the transfer of the con- 
tested stocks. The trustees and city defended, and claimed the 
stocks, alleging that the marshal’s sale was illegal and conveyed 
no title.® 

Strenuous efforts were made by the finance committee of city 
council, during 1862 and 1863, to effect a compromise with the 
bondholders whereby the old “Railroad Bonds” would be re- 
placed by new issues of long-term city bonds. These efforts were 
seriously hampered by the fact that about one-half of the original 
“Railroad Bonds” were held by Germans, who were inaccessible 
except through agents in this country. Some of these agents were 
unfriendly to the idea of a compromise, and refused to com- 
municate to their clients the terms proposed by the city. The 
first proposal of the finance committee for a compromise was a 
bond-for-bond exchange of new fifty-year, four per cent bonds 
for the thirty-year, six per cent “Railroad Bonds.” The agents 
for the German bondholders objected to four per cent bonds, 
whereupon the finance committee proposed five per cent bonds, 
but only upon the condition that the new bonds be exchanged for 
the old at a ration of 86 to 100. About one-fourth of the old 
“Railroad Bonds,” more than $400,000 worth, were compromised 
on these terms in 1863.7 

The “break” which assured the successful completion of the 
“Railroad Bond” compromise finally came in 1864. One of the 
largest bondholders, August Siebert of Germany, had filed a 
bill in equity in 1862 against the Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne and 
Chicago Railroad Company, the city, and the trustees, setting 
forth the assignments as fraudulent, null and void, and to compel 
the railroad company to allow 4,000 shares of stock sold at the 
marshal’s sale to be transferred to the plaintiff. In 1864, an offer 
was made by Herr Siebert’s counsel to settle that controversy 
by giving each party half the stocks in dispute. At the same time, 
assurances were given that he and all the German claimants 
would compromise all their claims. The city agreed to Siebert’s 
offer, and by the end of the year 1864 the city controller had 
either cancelled or made arrangements for the compromise of 


® The Municipal Record, April 28, 1873. 
* Ibid. 
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all but $288,000 of the old “Railroad Bonds.”® In each case, the 
old “Railroad Bonds” were exchanged for new fifty-year bonds 
according to the basis previously mentioned. 

Following the acceptance of Siebert’s offer, Colonel William 
Phillips, a city councilman and member of the finance committee, 
offered to buy absolutely and unconditionally the city’s claim 
to all the railroad stocks which the city had owned, whether in 
dispute or not. The Colonel gave his four-month notes to the 
city in payment for the claims he acquired, payable in money or 
in the five per cent Compromise Bonds at 86 cents on the dollar. 
By the time the notes were due, Colonel Phillips had disposed of 
some 4,700 shares of railroad stock and had paid the city $92,300 
of the Compromise Bonds for his obligations. He found that 
he had made $33,000 on the operation and turned this over to 
the finance committee as a donation to the city, to form the 
nucleus of a sinking fund for the retirement of the railroad debt.® 

The “flier” taken by the City of Pittsburgh in railroad bonds 
resulted in the total loss to the city of more than two million 
dollars, since $2,180,000 worth of Compromise Bonds were issued 
in exchange for the old “Railroad Bonds” and accrued interest 
liabilities. These Compromise Bonds represented more than two- 
thirds of the total bonded indebtedness of the City of Pittsburgh 
in 1865. Moreover, the credit standing of the city was seriously 
impaired for two decades by the abortive attempt to repudiate 
interest payments on city bonds. In the 1860’s and 1870's, City 
of Pittsburgh bonds sold on the securities markets for as little 
as 65 and 70, although similar securities of other cities were 
selling at par or above.?° 

A bright spot in the otherwise dark picture of the “Railroad 
Bonds” affair was provided by the success of the Railroad Com- 
promise Sinking Fund established by Colonel Phillips. This 
proved to be the first scientifically-managed sinking fund of the 
City of Pittsburgh and the first instance in this city where sink- 
ing fund moneys were invested in municipal bonds. Regular 
contributions were made to the Railroad Compromise Sinking 
Fund, and when the Compromise Bonds matured in 1913 a suffi- 


* Report of the City Solicitor for 1863. 

°The Municipal Record, loc. cit. 

*” The four per cent Railroad Compromise Bonds (due in 1913) sold at a 
low of 64 on the Philadelphia exchange in 1877. 
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cient sum was available in the sinking fund to provide for their 
redemption. Although the City of Pittsburgh had possessed a 
municipal sinking fund as early as 1850, contributions to this 
fund had been highly irregular, and the cash assets of the fund 
had often been “borrowed” to meet current expenses of the 
city. Thus the railroad stock purchases provided a horrible ex- 
ample, and the Railroad Compromise Sinking Fund quite another 
type, for future officials of the City of Pittsburgh. 











NEWS AND COMMENT 


By Dona.p H. KENT 
Associate State Historian 


ASSOCIATION NEWS 


ELVILLE BOYER, head of the social studies department 
M of the Allentown schools, has accepted the chairmanship of 
a committee to study ways and means of bringing the work of this 
Association and its magazine more directly to the attention of the 
educators in the public schools of the Commonwealth. This com- 
mittee will consider not only matters pertaining to promotion of 
subscriptions but also possible changes and improvements necessary 
to make PENNSYLVANIA History more useful to the public schools 
and the classes in Pennsylvania history. Other members of the 
committee will include Miss Avis M. C. Cauley, of the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, director of the Junior Historian activ- 
ities of that agency, and Dr. Ralph Cordier of Indiana State 
Teachers College, chairman of the state committee on revision of 
the social studies curriculum. Others may be added later. 

We regret very much to announce the resignation of Dr. Milton 
W. Hamilton from his position as editor. Dr. Hamilton has cast 
his lot with our sister state of New York as assistant to the state 
historian, Dr. Albert B. Corey, at Albany. Our loss is New York’s 
gain. Dr. Hamilton has served as editor with exceptional skill and 
it will not be easy to replace him. The Association owes him a debt 
of gratitude for his work. We shall miss him. 

Plans for the October meeting are well under way with Dr. 
Paul A. W. Wallace as chairman of the program committee and 
Mr. Louis J. Heizmann as chairman of the committee on local 
arrangements. The meeting will be held on October 20-21. The 
program will be built around certain significant aspects of the his- 
tory of southeastern Pennsylvania under the general theme, “The 
Expansion of the Early Pennsylvania Frontier.” 

Dr. Roy F. Nichols has agreed to be the principal speaker for 
the annual dinner, which assures its success. Visits are planned to, 
and special program features will be centered about, the Daniel 
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Boone Homestead and Hopewell Village. Members of the pro- 
gram committee include Dr. William E. Lingelbach, American 
Philosophical Society; Dr. John W. Oliver, University of Pitts- 
burgh; Prof. John W. Khouri, Albright College; Mr. George O. 
Bird, Historical Society of Berks County; and the Right Rev. 
S. H. Gapp, Archives of the Moravian Church. Possibilities for 
a program of Pennsylvania Dutch folk music and a Pennsylvania 
Dutch dinner are under consideration as part of the plans for the 
meeting. Be sure to plan to come to Reading.—S. K. S. 


Joun Paut SELSAM 


The many friends and associates of Dr. John Paul Selsam will 
note with profound sorrow his death on May 24, 1950, at the age 
of 51. His passing means the loss of a most capable and respected 
member of the faculty of the Pennsylvania State College, where he 
was head of the Department of History, and the departure of one 
who freely gave of his time and energy to the Pennsylvania His- 
torical Association, which he served as secretary from 1936 to 
1946, and more recently as its first vice-president. 

Dr. Selsam was born in Emigsville, Pennsylvania, on September 
29, 1898. He received the bachelor of arts degree from Franklin 
and Marshall College and his master of arts and doctor of phi- 
losophy degrees from Princeton University. Study in Europe re- 
sulted in his being awarded a certificat d’assiduité, L’Académie de 
Droit International de la Haye, and a diploma from the Institut 
Universitaire de Hautes Etudes Internationales. 

Returning to his alma mater he taught history and political sci- 
ence from 1925 to 1928, and then became manager of the Publica- 
tions Sales Office for the League of Nations. In 1934 he was di- 
rector for the Civil Works Administration Survey of Historical 
Source Material, and during 1935-36 he served as deputy director 
of the National Youth Administration for Pennsylvania. He be- 
came professor of history at Pennsylvania State College in 1936, 
and in 1948 succeeded Dr. Asa E. Martin as head of the History 
Department. His extensive travels in Europe and Asia Minor, and 
his lecture engagements in France and Switzerland, eminently 
qualified him to head the orientation work among exchange stu- 
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dents travelling to and from Europe under a plan established by 
the U. S. Department of State and conducted by the Friends 
Service Committee. : 

Dr. Selsam was a frequent contributor to historical magazines ; 
in 1936 the University of Pennsylvania Press published his book, 
The Pennsylvania Constitution of 1776: A Study in Revolutionary 
Democracy, a readable and reliable volume regarded as the stand- 
ard work on the subject. Affiliations of Dr. Selsam included mem- 
bership in the American Historical Association, Pi Gamma Mu, 
social science fraternity, and Phi Kappa Sigma, social fraternity. 

Surviving Dr. Selsam are his widow, Georgia E. Selsam, of 
Mifflintown; two children; two brothers, Charles E. Selsam of 
Fairfield, Connecticut, and Howard Selsam of New York City; 
and a sister, Mrs. Warren D. Garman of Lewisburg. To these 
who knew him as husband, father, and brother, his associates in 
the Pennsylvania Historical Association extend heartfelt sympathy. 
Paul Selsam will long be remembered for the strength he imparted 
to the Association in its early years, for the zeal and confidence 
with which he undertook all responsibilities, and for the quiet 
friendliness he expressed toward all who knew him. 


HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


The forty-third annual meeting of the Pennsylvania Federation 
of Historical Societies was held in Harrisburg on May 3, 1950. The 
morning session was devoted to a panel discussion on the subject: 
“Bringing History to the People: Publications and Anniversary 
Celebrations.” Dr. S. K. Stevens, executive secretary of the Fed- 
eration, presided, and the participants in the panel included Edgar 
C. Downey, representing the Historical Society of Schuylkill 
County ; Elrick Caughey, of the John B. Rodgers Producing Com- 
pany; J. Martin Stroup, of the Mifflin County Historical Society ; 
Allen C. Harmon, assistant. county superintendent of schools, 
Montgomery County; and Leo Wilt, president of the Bradford 
County Historical Society. 

After the luncheon, Earle W. Newton, director of Old Stur- 
bridge Village, presented an illustrated address on the early New 
England village which is being preserved and developed under 
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private auspices. A report on the microfilm program of the Penn- 
sylvania Historical and Museum Commission entitled “Preserving 
Pennsylvania’s Historical Heritage Photographically,” was given 
by Donald H. Kent. 

All the officers of the Federation were re-elected, and a number 
of resolutions were adopted which will be of interest to members 
of the Association. One resolution urges the member societies to 
co-operate in the microfilm program of the Commission, by calling 
its attention to significant sources in private hands or in their own 
collections. Another resolution created a committee to present the 
necessity for a multi-volume history of the Commonwealth before 
the Appropriations Committee of the next General Assembly. A 
third urged the importance of proper buildings for the public rec- 
ords, the museum, and the historical activities of the State, and 
created a committee for that purpose. Still another resolution put 
the Federation on record as favoring not less than six semester 
hours for the basic course in the history of the United States and 
Pennsylvania to be given in the state teachers colleges, and estab- 
lished a committee to work with a similar committee of the Asso- 
ciation in presenting the views of historically-minded Pennsyl- 
vanians on this subject to the State Council of Education. 

The Federation also endorsed the proposal of the James Bu- 
chanan Foundation for the Preservation of Wheatland, that the 
United States Postmaster General issue a special commemorative 
stamp on April 23, 1951, the 160th anniversary of Buchanan’s 
birth. A resolution also complimented the president, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth C. Hensyl, and the executive secretary, Dr. Stevens, for the 
well-planned program and arrangements for the meeting. 


The Historical Society of Pennsylvania held its 125th annual 
meeting on Thursday, May 18. Douglas Southall Freeman, the 
noted biographer of Lee and Washington, was the speaker of the 
occasion, his topic being “An Outsider Peeps at Revolutionary 
Pennsylvania.” The society reports that during 1949, some 200,000 
items were received in its manuscript department. The greater 
part of these were in three large collections—the papers of the 
Powel family, the William Bingham Papers, and the J. Hampton 
Moore Collection. 

From the standpoint of historical research work, the outstanding 
accomplishment of the society in 1949 was the second and enlarged 
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edition of the Guide to the Manuscript Collections of The His- 
torical Society of Pennsylvania. This work lists 1,611 collections, 
representing 4,000,000 items, probably the largest manuscript col- 
lection in the nation outside Washington. In order to make his- 
torical students aware of these rich manuscript sources, the Council 
of the Society presented a copy of the Guide to one hundred and 
ten of the leading libraries of the United States and Canada. 

The Historical Society of Pennsylvania views its function as 
primarily that of a research library, and a center for the serious 
study of history. Its winter Conferences on American History are 
of especial interest in fulfilling this function. Over the past three 
years seventy-six scholars, including deans, heads of history de- 
partments, and leading scholars from important institutions in the 
East, South, and Middle West, have attended and contributed to 
the success of these Conferences. The issues of the Pennsylvania 
Magazine of History and Biography that cover these symposia 
have been in considerable demand. 


The Society for Pennsylvania Archaeology met at the Pennsyl- 
vania State Museum in Harrisburg on May 20, to join in the 
dedication of the new hall of Pennsylvania Indian exhibits, con- 
ducted by the Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission. 
Dr. J. Alden Mason, of the University Museum, Philadelphia, pre- 
sided at the morning dedication, and spoke about early develop- 
ments in the archaeology of the state. The afternoon meeting of the 
society featured talks illustrated by kodachrome slides by several 
leading students of Indian history. Dr. Alfred K. Guthe, of the 
Rochester Museum of Arts and Sciences, described recent archaeo- 
logical excavation in the Mohawk area of New York; C. A. Wes- 
lager, author and historian of Delaware, spoke about the Indians 
of the Brandywine valley; and Dr. William Mayer-Oakes, of the 
Carnegie Museum at Pittsburgh, discussed recent archaeological 
work in western Pennsylvania. 

The new Indian exhibit hall at the State Museum replaces old 
exhibits which had been largely untouched since the 1920’s. New 
cases have been built, the exhibit area has been rearranged to 
permit maximum utilization of space, and the new exhibits form a 
flexible, easily changed series which can be modified and improved. 
Every portion is set up to tell a story, not merely to illustrate relics. 
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John Witthoft, the State anthropologist, is to be complimented for 
the notable improvement in the archaeological displays. 


The Pennsylvania German Folklore Society held its annual 
meeting on May 20, at Millersville State Teachers College. A town 
meeting on the question, “Is it Pennsylvania German or Penn- 
sylvania Dutch?” was held, the participants including Donald 
Shenton, editor of the Historical Review of Berks County; Charles 
Messer Stowe, editor of the “Quester” column of the New York 
W orld-Telegram; and Hon. Elmer E. Woods, Congressman from 
New Jersey. Dr. A. E. Zucher, of the University of Maryland, 
served as moderator. Other speakers on the day-long program in- 
cluded Rev. Ellerslie A. Lebo, consulting architect of the Lutheran 
Ministerium, who spoke on “The Architecture of the Early 
Churches” ; and Dr. H. M. J. Klein, who spoke on the distinguish- 
ing characteristics of the “plain sects.” A Lancaster County exhibit 
was presented under the direction of Professor Henry J. Kauffman, 
of the faculty of the State Teachers College. The exhibit included a 
display of early Lancaster-made rifles. 


The second part of his school history of Adams County was pre- 
sented by W. W. Eisenhart at the March 7 meeting of the Adams 
County Historical Society. The school history was published in in- 
stallments by The Gettysburg Times, beginning on April 27, as the 
first of the historical articles which are to be published during 
Adams County’s Sesquicentennial year. At the society meeting on 
April 4, Kenneth Kroh spoke on “The Shriver Family of Little 
Conewago.” On May 2, the society made a tour to St. Ignatius 
Catholic Church and the Mary Jamison statue, Buchanan Valley, 
and to Arendtsville, where Mr. Harry S. Raffensperger talked 
about the early days of that locality. On June 6, the society made 
a tour to Christ Reformed Church and Conewago Chapel. Rev. 
John C. Brumbach spoke to the group at Christ Reformed Church 
and Rev. Harold E. Keller spoke at Conewago Chapel. 


Dr. S. K. Stevens, state historian, addressed the May meeting 
of the Bradford County Historical Society in the Spring Hill 
Community Hall, and presented “Century Farm” awards to five 
of Bradford County’s farms. Such awards are given to farms which 
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have been continuously in the same family for a hundred years 
or more. 


Former Congressman Daniel K. Hoch was speaker at the public 
lecture of the Historical Society of Berks County on May 12. He 
discussed the Schuylkill River of colonial and pioneer days, and 
the present program for restoring it to its former beauty. 


The American Catholic Historical Society of Philadelphia, whose 
March 1950 publication is the latest to be received, has been publish- 
ing a translation of the church registers of the old Pennsylvania 
mission at Goshenhoppen (present-day Bally), beginning with its 
foundation in 1741 by Father Theodore Schneider. This society is 
the oldest Catholic historical society in the United States. 


At its meeting on March 21, the Chester County Historical So- 
ciety was addressed by Mrs. A. William Ball, Jr., whose topic was 
“Letters and Letterwriting Equipment of Bygone Days.” This was 
illustrated by items from her own collection. At the April 18 meet- 
ing, Harold W. Arndt spoke on “Historic and Scenic Rambles in 
Chester County.” 

The meeting of May 16 was devoted to a Treasure Night pro- 
gram. Mr. Harold C. Fitzsimmons reported on recent museum 
changes, and Mrs. A. William Ball, Jr., described important 
“treasure” recently added to the society collections. Dr. Arthur 
E. James gave a short address on Pennsbury, and outlined the 
plans for the pilgrimage there, which is to be held on June 17. 

The Chester County society now has 962 members, and had 
6,079 visitors during the past year. Its active program for gathering 
historical materials resulted in the addition of more than 1,500 
manuscripts, 279 manuscript books, 633 museum items, and many 
other items to the society’s collections. 


The City History Society of Philadelphia, meeting at the Atwater 
Kent Museum on April 18, was addressed by Dr. Edward M. 
Riley, historian of the Independence National Historic Park, on 
plans for the development of the Park. During the spring, the City 
History Society made a number of Saturday excursions. On April 
22, the members visited “Blumhaven,” the Library and Gallery 
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of Mr. and Mrs. Herman Blum. On May 6, historic spots in Rox- 
borough were visited, and on May 20, the society visited the Me- 
morial Church of the Advocate (Episcopal), where Rev. Thomas 
Arthur Merryweather explained its architectural details. On June 
3, there was a tour of historic places in Media, Delaware County. 


The Delaware County Historical Society held its spring meet- 
ing with a dinner in the Media Inn on May 23. In co-operation 
with the Media Centennial Association, the exercises of this meet- 
ing related to the observance of the 100th anniversary of the grant 
of the charter for the borough of Media. William Taylor, of Media, 
spoke on “Some Interesting Aspects of Land Titles In and Around 
Media,” and J. DeHaven Ledward, of Chester, spoke on “The 
Founding of Media.” The May issue of the society’s Bulletin was 
devoted to the Media Centennial, and included a brief article on 
Media in 1850. The society recently petitioned the Delaware 
County Orphan’s Court, in an attempt to save the old Caleb Pusey 
house, in Upland, oldest existing house in the State. The petition 
asked that the court name three trustees and have the historical 
society take over the property. After a hearing, Judge E. Leroy 
Van Roden stated that he was “personally honored to sign the 
decree.” He praised the society for its interest in the matter, and 
stressed the importance of preserving such shrines. The Delaware 
County Historical Society is planning a drive to raise funds to 
restore the old dwelling. 


The Fort Le Boeuf Chapter of the Daughters of American 
Colonists recently chose Mrs. Cynthia Brotherton Ensworth as its 
Regent, an honor which was a climax to her years of effort for 
the establishment of a memorial to Fort Le Boeuf. Although her 
health will not now permit such great activity as when she was 
regent several years ago, an able group of officers was elected to 
carry most of the burden of the society’s work. 


The Historical Society of Frankford, at its meeting on May 9, 
had a program entitled “Turning Pages at the Turn of the Cen- 
tury,” a novel presentation of the news from old Frankford news- 
papers by members of the society under the direction of Harry S. 
Donat. 
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The spring meeting of the Friends Historical Association was 
held on June 3, at Merion Meetinghouse, Lower Merion Town- 
ship, Montgomery County. The speaker was Samuel J. Bunting, 
Jr., whose subject was “Of How the Antient Britons Came to 
Meirion and Haverford.” 


The Heritage Questers of Lansdale held their May meeting as 
a luncheon at the Coach House Restaurant, in Elfreth’s Alley, 
Philadelphia. Before lunch they visited the Atwater Kent Museum, 
the Quaker Meetinghouse, the Betsy Ross House, and Christ 
Church. After the lunch they visited historic spots in the Alley, and 
Mrs. C. A. Alderfer discussed and pointed out places of interest. 
The statewide historical organization would very much like to es- 
tablish contact with this interesting historical group, which has ap- 
peared in the news several times. Anyone having information about 
it is requested to write to Dr. S. K. Stevens, Box 969, Harrisburg. 


The Historical and Genealogical Society of Indiana County has 
had many activities during the spring. On March 7, it joined with 
the Indiana Chapter of'the D.A.R. in the second annual folklore 
program, in the First Presbyterian Church of Indiana. The guests 
included the newly organized chapter of the Daughters of the War 
of 1812. Dr. Rhodes Stabley, the society’s folklore chairman, di- 
rected the program, which included a number of the folk songs of 
the region, found and recorded by Robert U. Gessler, as well as 
Greene and Columbia County folk songs sung by Mrs. Florence D. 
Sutton. On May 12, the society held its annual dinner meeting, at 
the Zion Lutheran Church. Dr. S. K. Stevens, state historian, spoke 
on the significance of Pennsylvania’s history and the need of pre- 
serving its basic materials. Mrs. Frances Strong Helman, president 
of the society, reported that it had grown from 26 members in 1938, 
the year of its foundation, to more than two hundred at the present 
time. Robert U. Fisher was master of ceremonies for the program 
of entertainment which followed. 

The Indiana County society has been actively seeking to develop 
interest in local history among high school pupils. The Senior His- 
torian Club of Indiana High School assisted in collecting and sort- 
ing materials for a school history, and as a token of appreciation 
the historical society made a ten dollar award to the club. The 
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society also conducted an essay contest among junior high school 
students, the subject being “The Most Interesting Story in My 
Family.” This brought many unusual tales to light, ranging from 
a story of Indian captivity to street-car robberies, ghost stories, and 
pranks. The first prize, $8.00, was awarded to Ed Stewart, of 
Penn Run, and the second prize, $5.00, to John Cribbs, of Indiana. 
Thirteen awards of one dollar each were also given. 


The Keystonians, of Harrisburg, meeting on March 16, were 
addressed by Attorney LeRoy W. Householder on “The Connec- 
ticut Invasion of Pennsylvania.” All the officers were re-elected, or 
—in the words of the president, John C. Dight—‘“had another year 
tacked onto their sentences.” At the meeting on April 20, Anthony 
Wallace spoke on Tedyuscung, the Indian chief who was the sub- 
ject of his recent biography. On May 18, Colonel Henry W. Shoe- 
maker, state folklorist, told interesting anecdotes about two famous 
Pennsylvania Civil War regiments. On June 17, the Keystonians 
made a pilgrimage to Pennsbury Manor. 


Miss Elizabeth Clarke Kieffer’s paper, “A Lancaster Schoolboy 
Views the Civil War,” the edited diary of Manny Pehrson, which 
was read at the February meeting of the Lancaster County His- 
torical Society, has been published by the society, and is available 
at fifty cents per copy. 


The Lebanon County Historical Society completed its purchase 
of the old Union Canal tunnel and part of the canal bed near 
Lebanon, on April 1. Part of the purchase money was obtained by 
the special committee from private sources, and the remainder 
was borrowed, in the hope that more private gifts will be forth- 
coming in the near future. The “Old Tunnel tract” is situated on 
what is called Tunnel Hill Road, designated as Legislative Route 
38025. The society will develop the tract as a public historic site, 
landscaping the grounds, and providing parking space. 


The annual dinner meeting of the Lehigh County Historical 
Society was held on April 23 in the Lehigh Valley Dairy audi- 
torium. G. Edwin Brumbaugh, the architect for the restoration of 
Ephrata Cloister and Pottsgrove Mansion, discussed “American 
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Architecture with Special Reference to Pennsylvania.” Major Wil- 
liam J. Wilcox presided over the meeting. The total current mem- 
bership was reported as 680. All of the former officers were re- 
elected, with one exception. Dr. Preston A. Barba was named 
vice-president to replace the late Gen. Frank D. Beary. David G. 
Williams, author of the book, The Lower Jordan Valley, to be pub- 
lished by the society, was named to the executive committee. 


On Sunday, May 28, the Lower Merion Historical Society 
dedicated a marker at the birthplace of General Henry (“Hap”) 
Arnold, one of the township’s most distinguished sons. The marker 
plaque is affixed to a four-ton boulder of black rock. The Veterans 
of Foreign Wars, the American Legion, and the Ardmore Junior 
High School Band took part in the ceremonies. 


The meeting of the Lycoming Historical Society on March 16 
was addressed by Paul G. Gilmore, whose topic was “Cemeteries 
and Family Burial Plots in Lycoming County.” An election of 
officers was held, but has not yet been reported. 


The twelfth annual Mifflin County historical examination was 
held on May 2, in eight high schools of that county, under the 
sponsorship of the Mifflin County Historical Society and the 
Kishocoquillas Chapter of the D.A.R. The general theme was 
“Water and Rail Transportation in Mifflin County,” and articles 
on this subject appeared daily in the Lewistown Sentinel from 
April 1 to 22. A total of $100 in cash prizes and certificates of 
achievement were presented to the winners. 


The Historical Society of Montgomery County met on April 29, 
in the society’s headquarters. Prizes were awarded to the school 
children winning the society’s annual essay contest, and the first 
and second prize winners read their papers. Thomas Imswiler, a 
senior in West Chester High School, gave a brief illustrated talk 
on the collecting of mechanical banks. The principal speaker was 
Dr. Elmer E. S. Johnson, of Hereford, who spoke on “Perkiomen 
School Through Seventy-Five Years.” 


The Montour County Historical Society held its annual dinner 
meeting on April 24. Robert Lewis, the president of the organiza- 
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tion, assured the members that the directors would make plans for 
a suitable celebration of Montour County’s one hundredth anni- 
versary. Plans were also discussed for acquiring and preserving 
the old Derry Presbyterian Church as an historical shrine. Mrs. 
Marie Ketterman, of York, entertained the group by her pres- 
entation of “Dolls with a History,” illustrated with a number of 
dolls from her own collection. The Montour County society now 
has 85 members. 


The Muncy Historical Society continues to publish its excellent 
quarterly magazine, Now and Then. The current issue has an 
article on Indian paths by Dr. Paul A. W. Wallace, and an 
article on Catherine Smith by Dr. Lewis E. Theiss. 


The spring meeting of the Northampton County Historical and 
Genealogical Society was held in the Hotel Easton on April 24. 
Fletcher Hodges, Jr., curator of Foster Hall, University of Pitts- 
burgh, gave an illustrated lecture on Stephen Collins Foster, Penn- 
sylvania’s great song-writer. A quartet from the Lafayette Col- 
lege Choir sang four of the best known Foster songs. 


Dr. S. K. Stevens, state historian, addressed the meeting of the 
Historical Society of Schuylkill County on May 18. In the course 
of his talk, Dr. Stevens had high praise for the newly published 
History of Schuylkill County, published by the Pottsville School 
District. David B. Baird, of Pottsville, was elected president to 
succeed Joseph H. Davies, of Mahanoy City. The secretary, Fred- 
erick W. Stoffler, and the treasurer, Herrwood E. Hobbs, were 
re-elected. : 


The Pottstown Historical Society held its annual meeting on 
June 3, in the restored Pottsgrove Mansion. After the election of 
officers and directors, the members toured the building, and 
architect G. Edwin Brumbaugh explained the various features of 
the architecture and of the restoration work. 


The Snyder County Historical Society met on March 17, at the 
home of Mrs. Helen B. Brown, Selinsgrove. The bulletin of the 
society for 1949 was distributed to the members. Dr. George 
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Dunkelberger, president of the society, presented a paper on the 
divisive factors in church denominations and congregations, with 
particular reference to Snyder County. 


At the meeting of the Historical Society of Western Pennsyl- 
vania on March 28, William D. McCoy, statistician of the Board 
of Public Education, spoke on “A Century of Public Education in 
Pittsburgh,” and Samuel Stevens Hood, of the Pittsburgh Press 
editorial staff, spoke on “Pittsburgh’s Other Triangle (Not So 
Golden)—Ellen Terry, James Carew, and G. B. Shaw.” The meet- 
ing on April 25 was devoted to “The Changing Face of Pitts- 
burgh,” a program presented by the Allegheny Conference on Com- 
munity Development, through the following representatives: 
Adolph Schmidt, executive director; Marshall Stalley, assistant 
director ; and John J. Grove, public relations director. At the an- 
nual “University of Pittsburgh Night,” held on May 23, the His- 
tory Department of the University, under the direction of Dr. 
John W. Oliver, was responsible for the program. Mrs. George E. 
Farkas, curator of Old Fort Pitt and a graduate student at the 
University, presented a paper on “The Fort Pitt Blockhouse,” 
and the Rev. Dr. Dwight R. Guthrie, pastor of the First Presby- 
terian Church at Johnstown, read a paper on “Dr. John McMillan, 
Pioneer Presbyterian Preacher in Western Pennsylvania.” On 
July 21 and 22, the society will make a tour of historic places in 
western Pennsylvania, visiting Old Economy, the site of Fort 
McIntosh, New Castle, Franklin, and Drake Well Memorial Park 
near Titusville. 


Dr. Willford I. King addressed the Westmoreland-Fayette His- 
torical Society on May 5. His subject was “Our Constitutional 
Government.” Dr. A. P. James, of the University of Pittsburgh, 
was the speaker at the annual Founder’s Day Meeting, held on 
June 17. His subject was “The Invasion of Western Pennsyl- 
vania by the Virginians.” 


The campaign of the Conservation Society of York County to 
raise funds for the restoration of historic Codorus Furnace is mak- 
ing good progress. About a thousand dollars has been contributed 
toward the goal of $10,000 which is necessary for the complete 
renovation and development. Plans call for the preservation of the 
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furnace structure, now much deteriorated, and for making the 
three-acre tract into picnic grounds. The local Sea Scout group, 
Ship 17, through its skipper, David Glatfelter, has volunteered to 
serve as caretakers for the property. 


OF MEN AND MANY THINGS 


On Tuesday, May 16, Germantown’s historic Morris House was 
formally presented to the Federal Government, and became the first 
unit in the proposed Independence National Historical Park. In 
the ceremonies held in front of the building, Elliston P. Morris, a 
descendant of earlier owners of the house, presented the original 
door key to Ronald F. Lee, chief historian of the National Park 
Service. Other speakers included Mayor Bernard Samuel of Phila- 
delphia, and Leighton P. Stradley, president of the Germantown 
Historical Society. The ceremony was part of the Germantown 
Week celebration. 


Friendship Hill, the beautiful and historic home of Albert Gal- 
latin, fifteen miles from Uniontown, re-opened its doors to the 
public on May 7. It will be open morning and afternoon, every 
day, from 10 A.M. to 5 P.M. The estate is reached from Union- 
town via Route 119 to Smithfield, then right over Route 266 via 
New Geneva. 


E. J. Yearsley, a native of Downingtown, now living at the 
Pennsylvania Soldiers and Sailors Home in Erie, has for four 
years been acting as custodian of the Anthony Wayne blockhouse, 
on the grounds of the home. The blockhouse is a replica of the 
blockhouse of American Fort Presque Isle in which General An- 


thony Wayne died. Mr. Yearsley has re-opened the blockhouse for 
the summer. 


Plans for the development of a memorial to John Brown at the 
site of his farm and tannery near New Richmond in Crawford 
County have been announced. Dr. Charles W. Olsen, a Chicago 
physician, has acquired the property, and will reactivate the John 
Brown Historical Society to plan for a fitting memorial. Erie Pratt, 
former instructor in horticulture and landscaping at the Penn- 
sylvania Horticultural College, has been named superintendent of 
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the project. Dr. Olsen, who is a noted collector of Lincoln lore, 
hopes eventually to build a replica of Lincoln’s birthplace at the 
John Brown farm, and to furnish it with Lincoln furniture which 
he owns. 


The project for restoring Fort Ligonier was launched on April 
28, at a banquet held by the Fort Ligonier Memorial Foundation, 
together with the William Kenly Chapter, D.A.R., the Phoebe 
Bayard Chapter, D.A.R., the General Arthur St. Clair Chapter, 
S.A.R., and the Westmoreland County Historical Society. To raise 
funds for the reconstruction of the fort, the Foundation plans to 
sell logs at ten dollars each, issuing a founder’s certificate to each 
purchaser. The donors’ names will also be permanently recorded 
in a roll of honor, to be preserved in the restored fort. Archaeo- 
logical excavation of the property on Loyalhanna Street, originally 
set aside by the Daughters of the American Revolution, has def- 
initely established the site. According to the architect Charles M. 
Stotz, much has been learned about the plan and location from 
early military drawings and correspondence, as well as from the 
archaeological work. 


The Carnegie Museum of Pittsburgh is undertaking a project 
to uncover and study the remains of aboriginal man in the Upper 
Ohio Valley. Presentday inhabitants of the region will be asked to 
co-operate by furnishing such information about Indian sites and 
remains as may be available. William J. Mayer-Oakes, research 
archaeologist, has been added to the museum staff in the Section 
of Man, to direct this archaeological program. He will direct ex- 
cavations in the field, and sift the information gathered. 

The Public Records Division of the Pennsylvania Historical 
and Museum Commission announces the receipt of two volumes 
of letters of Civil War Governor Andrew G. Curtin, which were 
formerly in the custody of the Secretary of the Commonwealth. 
Mr. Henry H. Eddy, the state records officer, reports that the 
volumes are carefully indexed, and that they extend from March 
21, 1861 to April 1, 1866. They are made up for the most part 
of copies of letters sent, but a few are letters received. Covering 
the war period, they are a valuable addition to the sources for 
the life of Curtin and for the history of Pennsylvania in the 
Civil War. 
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An historical marker was dedicated on April 23, at the home of 
Admiral William S. Sims, at Rockhill Furnace, Huntingdon 
County. Admiral Sims was in charge of all American naval opera- 
tions in the Atlantic Ocean in World War I. He lived with his 
parents at Rockhill from early childhood until his entry into the 
U. S. Naval Academy in 1876. Rear Adniiral John Ball of the 
Fourth Naval District was the speaker of the occasion, and Dr. 
S. K. Stevens, state historian, represented the Historical and 
Museum Commission, which erected the marker. 


Dr. S. K. Stevens delivered the main address at the annual 
“Festival of the Red Rose” ceremony at Manheim’s Zion Evan- 
gelical Church on June 11. The ceremony involves the formal pay- 
ment of one red rose as rent to an heir of Henry William Stiegel, 
early ironmaster and glassmaker. 


British Consul-General Hugh C. McClelland, of Philadelphia, 
was the principal speaker at the James Buchanan memorial pro- 
gram, held on April 23, at the home of Post 34 of the American 
Legion, in Lancaster. Samuel S. Slaymaker, president of the 
Wheatland Foundation, introduced Mr. McClelland, after thank- 
ing the Legion Post for sponsoring the affair. C. H. Martin, treas- 
urer of the Lancaster County Historical Society, introduced the 
second speaker, Samuel F. Houston, president of the Pennsyl- 
vania Society of the War of 1812. After the ceremony, Mr. Hous- 
ton placed wreaths on Buchanan’s grave in Woodward Hill Ceme- 
tery, in the name of his society and of the Legion Post. 


The London Times recently reported a ceremony which 
strengthened old links between the old parish of Penn, Bucking- 
hamshire, and the State of Pennsylvania. The Suffragan Bishop of 
Buckingham, the Right Rev. R. M. Hay, dedicated an heraldic 
stained-glass window at Holy Trinity Church, Penn, which com- 
memorates the visit of the Bishop of Pcimsylvania to the church 
in 1948. The window depicts the seal of the diocese of Pennsyl- 
vania, and was given by the father of a Royal Air Force officer who 
was killed in action. It stands above the 1939-1945 war memorial 
tablet. 


The first Berks County Folk Festival was held on June 9, on 
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the lawn of the Wyomissing Institute of Fine Arts, of which Mrs. 
Lila Lerch is president and managing director. A youth committee 
and a children’s committee were appointed by Mrs. Lerch for the 
festival, as well as a men’s committee to plan the program. The 
emphasis was on the contributions of all nationalities, rather than 
Pennsylvania German folklore alone. 


The March and April manuscript seminars of the Western Re- 
serve Historical Society, Cleveland, Ohio, dealt with the com- 
munity of Zoar, in Tuscarawas County, and with source material 
on Ohio transportation. 


Dr. Alfred L. Shoemaker, editor of The Pennsylvania Dutch- 
man, and member of the Department of Folklore, Arts and Crafts 
at Franklin and Marshall College, was the principal speaker at the 
thirtieth annual reunion of the Zeller Family Association, which 
was held on June 18, near Myerstown. 


Centennials and sesquicentennials abound in the cities and 
counties of Pennsylvania this year. Ten counties were created in 
1800, two in 1850, and one in 1750. Most of these have celebrated, 
or will celebrate, these anniversaries some time this year. Such 
observances are evidence not only of the increasing age of the 
Commonwealth, but also of the public’s increasing consciousness 
of things historic. 


Beaver County’s observance of its 150th anniversary began on 
March 13, in impressive exercises held under the auspices of the 
Beaver County courts and the bar association. Court Room No. 1, 
where the ceremonies were held, was packed, and many persons 
heard them over a loudspeaker system in other rooms. Hon. Henry 
H. Wilson, former president judge, delivered the principal ad- 
dress. Further celebration of the anniversary is planned for this 
summer. 


Elaborate plans are being made for the celebration of the Sesqui- 
centennial of Adams County, of which the main observance will be 
held during the Labor Day weekend. Dr. Robert Fortenbaugh, 
chairman of the historical committee of the Sesquicentennial as- 
sociation, states that his committee has arranged four projects for 
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the observance, three of which will be free to the public. Free 
distribution will be made of a series of news articles on historical 
events in the county, of historical maps showing the location of 
historical spots, and of a 6,000-word history of the county. A book 
of pictorial views of historical sites in the county will be sold. 


Conshohocken, Montgomery County, celebrated its Centennial 
Week from May 14 to 20. The Post Office Department authorized 
the local postmaster to use a special centennial cachet during the 
week of the celebration. 


Media, the county seat of Delaware County, celebrated its one 
hundredth anniversary in a centennial week from June 3 to 10. 
The Chester Times and The Media News issued special souvenir 
editions, and an official Media Centennial Souvenir Book was 
published. As already mentioned, the City History Society of 
Philadelphia visited Media on June 3. There were many special 
events and local stores featured exhibits of historical material. Thus, 
many valuable items from Dr. Albert Cook Myers’ collection were 
displayed in three store windows at State and Monroe Streets. 


The Mercersburg Bicentennial celebration will be held Septem- 
ber 1 to 4. There will be historic exhibits, a pageant, and a parade. 
A second edition of “Old Mercersburg” has been published as part 
of the celebration. 


The Trinity Lutheran Church of Gouglersville celebrated its 
centennial from April 16 to 23. Special commemorative booklets 
were published for all the members. 


The historic properties of the Pennsylvania Historical and 
Museum Commission expect a great influx of visitors during the 
summer months. Great progress has been made in the development 
of these properties in the past few years, especially at Pennsbury 
Manor, Drake Well Memorial Park, the Ephrata Cloister, and 
Pottsgrove. Recently, the General State Authority made a special 
grant for the completion of the restoration of Old Economy, final 
home of the Harmony Society, in Ambridge, Beaver County. Per- 
sons interested in visiting the Commission’s historic shrines are 
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invited to write to the Commission office, State Museum Building, 
Harrisburg, for informative bulletins about them. 


George A. Wolf, of Altoona, makes a suggestion which may be 
of interest to students of central Pennsylvania history and gen- 
ealogists. In the 1790 Census of the United States, some counties 
are reported by townships, but others are reported as solid blocks 
of names. By using the tax lists for Huntingdon County in 1788 
in the Third Series of the Pennsylvania Archives, Vol. XXII, 
pages 327-366, Mr. Wolf has found it possible to break up the 
solid list of names in the census for that county, and to get a defi- 
nite pattern of the various townships. The same thing might be 
possible in the case of other counties. 


The 1950 annual meeting of the American Association for State 
and Local History is to be held from August 28 through August 
31 in Portland, Oregon, with headquarters at Reed College. Lan- 
caster Pollard, superintendent of the Oregon Historical Society, 
is chairman of the committee on program and of the committee on 
local arrangements. The history of the Pacific Northwest will be 
emphasized at this meeting, and there will be tours of historical 
sites in the area, including a trip down the Columbia River to 
Astoria and Fort Clatsop. The manuscripts bibliographic center 
project will also be discussed. 


The spring issue of American Heritage, quarterly magazine of 
the American Association for State and Local History, maintains 
the high standards of text and illustrations evidenced in earlier 
issues. The present issue features California, but there are several 
articles which relate to Pennsylvania. The next issue will have an 
illustrated article on Pennsbury Manor by Dr. Donald A. Cadzow, 
executive director of the Pennsylvania Historical and Museum 
Commission, and one on “The Pennsylvania Rifle’ by Norman 
B. Wilkinson, assistant state historian. 


The Oklahoma Historical Society recently received from the 
State legislature a revolving fund of $3,000 for publication pur- 
poses. The first use of this fund was for the publication of a 24- 
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page booklet on the work of the society, its building, and its plans 
for the future. Copies were sold to the membership. 


The Ontario Department of Travel and Publicity has made 
available in mimeographed form an excellent paper on “Modern 
Development in History Museums,” by Clitford P. Wilson, curator 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company Museum in Winnipeg. 


The Warren County schools, under the direction of H. L. Blair, 
county superintendent, have published an excellent 38-page county 
history, entitled “Warren County, Review of its Historical, Polit- 
ical, Social Development, 1739-1950.” 


The death of Frank G. Speck, on February 6, 1950, will be 
felt as a loss not only by those who studied under and worked 
with him in the field of American ethnology, where his contribu- 
tions were so great, but also by students and researchers in Penn- 
sylvania history who gained from him valuable insights into the 
ways of the early Indian inhabitants of the area which became 
Pennsylvania. To borrow the words of John Witthoft, the State 
anthropologist, in an obituary in Southern Indian Studies, April, 
1950, “the vast number of friends he had everywhere are the most 
conspicuous effect of his activities.” 
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EpIteD By J. ORIN OLIPHANT 
Bucknell University 


The Papers of Thomas Jefferson. Volume I, 1760-1776. Julian P. Boyd, 
Editor. Lyman H. Butterfield and Mina R. Bryan, Associate Editors. 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1950. Pp. lviii, 679. $10.00.) 


The appearance of this first volume of the Jefferson Papers is an event 
of major importance in the history of American history. Indispensable to 
the student, challenging to the thinker, desirable for the general reader, this 
is an epoch-making book. Jefferson lived alertly, sensitively, at the heart 
of Western thought, science, politics, and culture, for more than sixty years. 
He was, and remains, one of the greatest Americans, an expanded mind, a 
citizen of the world. We enrich ourselves by every knowledge of him. 

No editorial adventure in our time has been so carefully undertaken, so 
thoughtfully conceived, so ably executed. This volume is a textbook, teaching 
by precept and example how to edit historical manuscripts. The restrained 
elegance of the dust jacket, the handsome stamping of the spine, the “Monti- 
cello” type designed for this series, the make-up, the apparatus of the book, 
the illustrations, all reveal the years of thought and labor, the patient con- 
cern for every detail, the brilliance of the editor and his two collaborators, 
the happy excitement permeating “the Enterprise at Princeton.” 

Mr. Boyd’s “A General View of the Work” describes the intent and the 
scope of the collection: to reveal Jefferson always purposefully impelled 
through “versatile inquiry and selfless industry” to explore man’s capacity 
for self-government. The editorial task in all its difficulties is fully explained, 
the whole series of fifty volumes outlined, the history of the project sketched. 
There follows an exposition of editorial method, full of the difficulties that 
confront editors, and full of solutions, too. The ingenious plan of operation, 
the decisions made on issues of presentation, the editorial interpolations, are 
explained so fully that the reader will share the preoccupation of the editors 
with their exacting yet somehow dramatic tasks. 

This first volume takes Jefferson through his thirty-third year, through 
the year of Independence. It commences with letters of a merry young man 
to his schoolmates and ends with the same young man remaking the govern- 
ment of Virginia. In these years Jefferson settles in the West, builds Monti- 
cello, acquires a library, practices law, enters politics, and marries Mrs. 
Skelton. His first state paper comes in 1769, an answer to the governor’s 
speech. He draws his first bill, on the keeping of roads and bridges. He is 
commissioned a lieutenant in the Virginia militia, and surveyor of Albe- 
marle County. He purchases a “Forte-piano,” plays the violin, brings scire 
facias, prays certiorari, renders the Rivanna River navigable. And then 
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abruptly, almost without preparation, the materials plunge us into the midst 
of the revolutionary movement, in May, 1774. The transition is very sudden; 
we realize there are events and feelings that the materials do not tell. “A 
great deal of the knoledge of things is not on paper but only within our- 
selves,” Jefferson once wrote. 

Now Mr. Boyd is the most skillful and experienced editor of documents 
we have. He conceives his task broadly, expanding the Jefferson canon to 
include documents public or private, whether written by Jefferson or not, 
that are necessary to a complete understanding of the material. Thus the 
whole series of public papers of the revolution in Virginia, 1774, is for the 
first time brought together in one sequence, to provide the setting for Jeffer- 
son’s Summary View. All known states of the Declaration of the Causes 

. of Taking up Arms, 1775, are given, with full explanatory notes and 
comments. Jefferson’s three drafts, Mason’s plan, the two committee states, 
and the final form of the Virginia constitution of 1776 are placed together 
in extenso; the whole history of the five stages of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence is displayed (with a new addition since Mr. Boyd’s earlier book). 
Fresh and quite extraordinary documents are given on Jefferson’s struggle 
for religious freedom in Virginia (pp. 525-555). And the materials of the 
months October-December, 1776 (pp. 558-658), when Jefferson embarked on 
“one of the most far-reaching legislative reforms ever undertaken by a 
single person,” deepen and expand our concept of what the American 
Revolution was. 

In these last hundred pages Jefferson writes on naturalization of foreigners, 
on encouragement of immigrants, on abolition of entail, and on the revision 
of the laws; he contends against the land speculators in the western valleys 
of Virginia and fights for the right of people to determine where and when 
courts should be held. He seeks to end eastern control of the state and to 
express in brick and mortar the political ideals he has formulated. Most 
important of all, he launches a program of creative reforms in the court 
system—judicial reforms brought into one single view for the first time 
since Jefferson by Mr. Boyd’s imaginative editing. 

Much could be said in reviewing all this abundant material with its rich 
notes and expansive explanations. Certainly one inescapable conclusion 
is that Jefferson’s democracy was far deeper, more fundamental, more pur- 
poseful, than historians have ever perceived before. Anti-democratic tracts, 
such as The Federalist, were opposing no vague theory, but a sturdy and 
articulated program, well-known and fully formulated. But such observa- 
tions are premature. The most important thing to be said of Volume One 
is that the editor and his associates reveal a just and proportionate sense of 
their own role in this American Historical Project Number One. With bal- 
anced judgment, immense learning, and fine sensitivity to the issues of 
Jefferson’s day, and with piercing critical insight, they have presented their 
most important material. Had Thomas Jefferson died on December 31, 1776, 
at the age of thirty-three years and eight months, he would still remain the 
founder of a world movement in the human spirit. 


This volume is dedicated to Adolph S. Ochs, whose heirs contributed the 
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support necessary to publish the whole work. At various places throughout 
Jefferson’s writings I found myself thinking of Dr. Ochs. The encourage- 
ment to Europeans to come to America, the abolition of religious oaths for 
citizenship, freedom of religion, freedom of the press—these were the develop- 
ments that made possible a career like Dr. Ochs.’ His achievements, in turn, 
helped to make it possible to have an America in 1950 that can still prize 
the ideals of Thomas Jefferson. In the spirit of the two men is the best of 
our culture and of our age. 


Philadelphia J. H. Powe. 


Charles Brockden Brown: American Gothic Novelist. By Harry R. Warfel. 
(Gainesville, Florida: University of Florida Press, 1949. Pp. xiii, 255. 
$4.50.) 


Charles Brockden Brown, as every sophomore student of American litera- 
ture knows, was “the father of the American novel” and “the first profes- 
sional man of letters in the United States.” But how much more does either 
the sophomore or his instructor know about him? Notwithstanding his 
historical importance, Brown has always been a shadowy figure, only dimly 
perceived through the pages of the inaccurate and inadequate biography 
published by his friend William Dunlap in 1815. One wishes it were possible 
to say that this new biography dispels the clouds and illuminates the dark 
places of Brown’s personality and career. 

That this is unhappily not the case is the fault not so much of Mr. Warfel, 
who labors manfully to bring him to life, as of Brown himself, who seems 
to have conducted himself with a view to baffling and frustrating his future 
biographers. Mr. Warfel has managed to uncover a few hitherto unknown 
Brown letters but, like those already known, and like his novels, these are so 
stilted and melodramatic as to tell us very little about the person who 
wrote them. Driven to desperate straits to find means of animating his 
subject, Mr. Warfel has resorted to the device of quoting passages from 
the novels as autobiography. Since he or his publisher has made the (now 
all too frequent) decision not to include footnotes, it is sometimes hard 
to tell whether he is quoting an actual letter of Brown or the words of the 
fictitious narrator of one of his tales. This dubious procedure does not help 
much in elucidating the biographical mysteries. 

Not least among the mysteries of Brown’s life is the extraordinary 
fecundity which marked the year from September, 1798, to September, 1799. 
This was the period that saw the publication of Wieland, Ormond, Arthur 
Mervyn (Part I), and Edgar Huntly, not to mention the serialization of 
“The Memoirs of Stephen Calvert.” After this burst of creative activity, 
his work as a novelist was anticlimactic: two flat romances, Clara Howard 
and Jane Talbot, and then silence. How is one to account for this brief 
season of creativity and its sequel of imaginative impotence? One looks in 
vain in this new biography for facts or even speculation to explain this 
mystery. 

The book does contain a full, connected account of Brown’s literary pro- 
duction and useful summaries of the plots of his novels. Mr. Warfel puts his 
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finger accurately, one feels, upon Brown’s weakness as a writer of fiction: 
‘ . Brown was always a moralist, examining life for its meaning to 
humanity. He extracted generalizations from experience as a bee sucks 
nectar from a flower” (p. 153). It is harder to agree with the description 
of Brown as a “perfecter of tight fictional plots” (p. 92) or with the observa- 
tion that Brown’s sentences were like “bullets speeding directly to their 
mark” (p. 94). Nor can this reviewer share the author’s admiration for 
Brown as a coiner of aphorisms. : 

In some respects Brown the journalist and pamphleteer (to whom Warfel 
devotes three chapters) is a more interesting writer than Brown the novelist. 
As editor of The Monthly Magazine (1799-1800), Brown was an ardent 
cultural nationalist: indeed, he is more impressive when talking about the 
need for a national literature than when trying to produce it. As a writer of 
anti-Jeffersonian pamphlets he takes his place among the early exponents of 
manifest destiny. In his treatment of these activities Mr. Warfel gives us 
some useful insights into the intellectual life of the early American republic. 

The founders of national literature—the Homers, the Caedmons, and the 
Cynewulfis—are commonly half-legendary individuals, lost in the mists of 
antiquity. Thus it is at least appropriate (though annoying) that the “father” 
of American literature, who flourished a bare century and a half ago, should 
remain, in spite of all his biographer’s efforts, an indistinct, almost mythical 
figure. 

Swarthmore College FREDERICK B. ToLLes 


The American Mind: An Interpretation of American Thought and Character 
Since the 1880’s. By Henry Steele Commager. (New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1950. Pp. ix, 476. $5.00.) 


Before settling down in comfort to read The American Mind, one would 
do well to consider carefully both the title and the preface of this book. The 
author did not purpose to write a full-length history of the American 
mind, as the short title of the book seems to imply; on the contrary, he 
endeavored, like Ralph Barton Perry in another recent book, to distinguish 
those aspects of American thought, character, and conduct that are “char- 
acteristically American.” Moreover, Mr. Commager has been concerned 
only with the last sixty years. The real title of his book, therefore, is the 
sub-title: An Interpretation of American Thought and Character Since the 
1880's; and he regrets (perhaps feeling that our own Greekless era is 
somewhat out of joint) that he could not call his book a Prolegomenon. Such, 
then, was the task Mr. Commager set for himself; and, at the outset, he 
confessed that he is a disciple of the late Vernon Louis Parrington, a com- 
pliment which, I think, would have greatly pleased Professor Parrington. 

After reading with some care The American Mind one might wish to 
suggest, with no thought of being impudent, a different title for the book, 
viz., The American Mind Since the 1880's: An Essay in Praise of Prag- 
matism. This, of course, would be an exaggeration, but it would not, I think, 
misrepresent the state of mind that Mr. Commager brought to his task. 
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Whatever one may think of pragmatism, few careful readers of this book 
will deny that the author’s choice of a portrait of William James for a 
frontispiece was an appropriate one. 

The point of departure for The American Mind is the postulate that “the 
decade of the nineties is the watershed of American history.” Then it was, 
the author affirms, that Americans were being confronted for the first time 
with the need for an unprecedented adjustment—a need that their long and 
rich experience of rapid adjustment to changing environmental conditions 
had ill-equipped them to make; in brief, Americans were facing, in the 
closing years of the nineteenth century, a devastating “challenge to their 
philosophical assumptions.” Thus for them the twentieth century began with 
the decade of the eighteen-nineties. The sixty years between 1890 and 1950, 
Mr. Commager affirms, had “an unequivocal unity”; and his book provides 
considerable evidence to support this assertion. 

The author begins his study with a discerning chapter analyzing and evalu- 
ating the “nineteenth-century American,” and he concludes it with a some- 
what less perceptive chapter analyzing and evaluating the “twentieth-century 
American.” Thus the purpose of the intervening chapters would be obvious 
even though the word transition did not appear in more than one of the 
chapter titles. Some of these chapters are better than others; those dealing 
with Lester F. Ward and with Roscoe Pound and Mr. Justice Holmes are, 
I think, superb. The chapters on literature (a subject of which the author 
has much knowledge) are also excellent; those dealing with journalism and 
with religion are, I think, less illuminating. Every chapter of the book, 
however, is well worth reading, not only because it is charmingly written 
but also because it is provocative of thought. Mr. Commager is a stimulating 
writer even when he happens to be not quite right. 

One who reads this book carefully is almost certain to be impressed by the 
difference between the first chapter and the last. Whereas the first chapter 
is informed by the spirit of confidence, the last is redolent of the spirit 
of caution. One lays down the book still uncertain as to what sixty years of 
“transition” have done to Americans who are living in 1950. “In a general 
way,” he is told, “it could be said that the two generations after 1890 wit- 
nessed a transition from certainty to uncertainty, from faith to doubt, from 
security to insecurity, from seeming order to ostentatious disorder.” Yet the 
reader is warned to accept this statement as a “loose” generalization. He is 
told also that, at least in theory, “absolutism was abandoned in every field,” 
that “pragmatism triumphed over competing philosophies,” and that there 
was “a steady democratization, perhaps [!] a vulgarization, of what was 
called culture.” The book ends with several questions asked but not answered ; 
and this review, whether appropriately or inappropriately, must also end 
on a note of uncertainty. 

The American Mind is a book which every thoughtful American should 
read. It deals—and deals very intelligently—with a subject of increasing 
concern to Americans of our time. 

Bucknell University J. Ortn OLIPHANT 
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Captain Dauntless: The Story of Nicholas Biddle of the Continental Navy. 
By William Bell Clark. (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University 
Press, 1949, Pp. xi, 317. $4.50.) 

This is a well-written, entertaining, informative, and highly commendable 
biography of a Pennsylvanian who played a brief but distinguished part in 
the history of the infant navy of the United States during the early years 
of the American Revolution. When not yet fourteen, in 1764, Nicholas Biddle 
went to sea as a cabin boy on a brig that made the voyage from Philadelphia 
to Quebec and return. During the next seven years he served in various 
capacities on merchant vessels that sailed to Jamaica, the Bay of Honduras, 
and other parts of the Caribbean, and to European ports. In 1771, backed by 
Joseph Galloway and Benjamin Franklin, he was appointed a midshipman 
in the British Navy, and two years later he took part in the polar expedition 
commanded by Captain Phipps of that navy. When the quarrel between Great 
Britain and her colonies in America came close to war, he resigned his mid- 
shipman’s warrant and returned home. 

Biddle was soon active in support of the Revolution, not as a politician but 
as a naval officer. For some months in 1774 he was a captain in Pennsyl- 
vania’s navy, commanding one of the galleys that guarded Philadelphia 
against possible attack by way of the Delaware. Late in that year he was 
appointed captain of the brig Andrew Doria, one of a small number of vessels 
that made up the “Fleet of the United Colonies.” In command of this vessel 
he took part in the seizure of New Providence in March, 1776, and later 
cruised successfully and profitably, taking several prizes off the coast of 
southern New England. Early in 1777 he sailed from Philadelphia on the 
first of his three cruises as captain of the Randolph, one of thirteen frigates 
newly built for the Continental Congress. On the second and third cruises he 
operated from Charleston, South Carolina. He was killed on March 7, 1778, 
when the Randolph was destroyed by the explosion of her powder magazine 
while engaged in battle with the British ship of the line, the Yarmouth. 

In addition to the details of Biddle’s life that are set forth in this volume, 
there is incidental information of considerable interest, much of it helping 
the reader to understand a little of the latter part of the eighteenth century 
in terms of human beings rather than only in terms of words upon a printed 
page. There is incidental information, for example, about a Negro slave who 
was burned at the stake, about a ruthless physical struggle for a cargo of 
logs, about nepotism and political favoritism in selecting officers for the 
Continental Navy, about the difficulties encountered in recruiting and holding 
a crew for duty in the navy, and about cargoes rotting in merchant vessels 
in Charleston harbor because of the British blockade. 

The author has assembled his information from many widely scattered 
sources. He is to be congratulated upon the results of his labors. 

The National Archives Puitre M. HAMER 


Backwoods Utopias: the Sectarian and Owenite Phases of Communitarian 
Socialism in America, 1663-1829. By Arthur Eugene Bestor, Jr. (Phila- 
delphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1950. Pp. x, 288. $3.50.) 

Historians have long been attracted by the numerous ante-bellum efforts 
to hasten the social millennium in America by forming small codperative 
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communities where labor and property would be equal. Some good writing 
and much more that is bad has gone into that romantic topic; but, until this 
book appeared, no one since the 1870's had attempted a systematic survey 
of the 130 experiments launched before the Civil War or of the body of 
ideas, religious and secular, that inspired them. That glaring omission is 
now being eliminated by Arthur E. Bestor, Jr., Associate Professor in the 
University of Illinois. In this volume, the first of two projected, he carries 
the story from Plockhoy’s short-lived commonwealth of Dutch Mennonites 
on the Delaware to the collapse of all the enterprises stimulated by Robert 
Owen’s ambitious but abortive venture on the Wabash. A sequel, already 
well advanced, will deal with the Fourierist phase of the 1840’s and the 1850's. 

Mr. Bestor’s performance merits the Beveridge Fellowship of the Amer- 
ican Historical Association which contributed to the completion and publi- 
cation of the book. It is based upon an intelligent use of all available sources, 
a thorough understanding of the intellectual currents here and abroad that 
guided these communities, and an ample knowledge of contemporary events 
in the United States. Eight closely-knit chapters, all fully documented, are 
buttressed by an informative twenty-page bibliographical essay and by an 
authoritative checklist of all communitarian undertakings started before 1860. 
The style is clear and terse; the generalizations are frequent and penetrating. 

Backwoods Utopias makes it abundantly clear that the New World offered 
hospitality to those religious doctrines that predisposed a sect to communi- 
tarianism. At the same time it confronted such sects with social pressures 
that transformed communitive tendencies from potentiality to actuality. Thus 
Mr. Bestor finds that by 1825 many religious groups, including the Shakers 
and the Rappites, had begun to think of themselves as communitarians first 
and as sectarians afterwards. The much-publicized New Harmony failure, 
the story of which occupies two-thirds of the volume, is properly exposed 
for what it was—an incredible combination of naiveté, blundering, and mis- 
directed effort. That catastrophe in Indiana discouraged for a decade similar 
social experiments; and when a new quest for Utopia arose in the 1840's, 
inspired by the teachings of Charles Fourier, it was made possible not by 
the legacy of Owenism but by the communitarian tradition kept alive by 
the sectarian Shakers, Rappites, and Separatists of Zoar. 

Students of Pennsylvania history will find in these pages brief summaries 
(with complete bibliographical apparatus) of the eight communities estab- 
lished in Pennsylvania before 1830. Seven were foreign-language sectarian 
enterprises. They were the Society of the Woman in the Wilderness near 
Germantown (1694), Irenia or the True Church of Philadelphia at Plymouth 
(1697), the Ephrata Community (1732), the “General Economy” of the 
Moravian Brethren in Bethlehem (1744), the Seventh Day Baptist Church 
at Snow Hill (ca. 1800), and the two colonies of the Rappites begun at 
Harmony in 1805 and at Economy in 1824. The only non-sectarian com- 
munity was the Owenite-inspired one at Valley Forge, started in 1826. It is 
sometimes known as the Friendly Association for Mutual Interests. 
Northwestern University RicHarp W. LeEopo.p 
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The Muhlenbergs of Pennsylvania. By Paul A. W. Wallace. (Philadelphia : 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 1950. Pp. ix, 358. $4.00.) 


The influence of family groups in history has frequently been the subject 
of valuable studies which have contributed greatly to a better understanding 
of movements and events. Several such groups have played important parts 
in Pennsylvania history but none of them parts more varied in character or 
more useful than the Muhlenbergs. Dr. Wallace, already proved as a 
biographer and historian of insight through his Conrad Weiser and other 
writings, finds in the Muhlenberg group a fitting opportunity to use his 
talents, and also to pursue an interest for which his earlier researches pre- 
pared him. In tracing the careers and the contributions of Weiser’s son-in- 
law, his grandsons, and also his granddaughters, he is on familiar ground. 

Because this is a study of the influence of the members of a family group 
on their times, on both the local and the national levels, the author had no 
intention of writing complete and definitive biographies of any one of them. 
Yet there is enough detail to make clear to the reader the manner of life 
and the character of each one. The author’s emphasis is upon the influence 
of the several members upon each other, and of the total influence of the 
whole group upon their times. 

One of the values of the book is that it illustrates the process of Ameri- 
canization in this family. The father, mature when he arrived in Pennsyl- 
vania, never became wholly a “New Man,” but his sons were embodiments 
of the new creation. Dr. Wallace reveals this fact in his study of their 
attitudes to the American Revolution. He concludes: “By 1777, they were all, 
the boys and their father together, united in their American loyalty. But, 
whereas the boys had never been anywhere else, their father had had to 
think his way to that position” (p. 109). 

Probably because Henry Melchior, the father, was ultimately the most 
influential of the group, and probably also because there is much more 
of his writings available for study, the author gives more attention to him 
than to any one of the sons—John Peter Gabriel, Friedrich August Conrad, 
and Gotthilf Henry Ernest—or to any of the four daughters through whom 
the Muhlenberg line has also descended. From a careful study of private 
papers he has, it seems, accurately analyzed Henry Melchior, who has been 
best known as a strong-minded pastoral leader (the Lord’s “sheep-dog,” 
p. 267): “. . . the real Henry Melchior Muhlenberg was a better—that is to 
say, a warmer and more ‘human’—person than he makes himself out to be 
when writing or speaking for what in those days was considered to be 
edification.” 

John Peter, the out-of-doors man and soldier, stands clearly outlined in 
the book, while Frederick Augustus, the politician, emerges as an important 
figure in the formative days of the independent nation. They both gave up 
their ministerial careers early in life, and possibly that is the reason why 
Henry Ernest was more comforting to his father. As pastor, educator, and 
scientist (the “Linneus of our Country,” p. 319), he is appealingly presented. 
Gettysburg College Rosert ForTENBAUGH 
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The Confederate States of America, 1861-1865. By E. Merton Coulter. 
[Wendell Holmes Stephenson and E. Merton Coulter, eds., A History 
of the South, VII.] (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 
1950. Pp. xiv, 644. $7.00.) 


This is by far the best book that has yet been written about the southern 
Confederacy. Its materials are drawn not only from the many monographs 
produced by recent scholarship but also from wide research in manuscript 
collections, newspaper files, and Confederate documents. Written with a 
graceful style, the book is arranged topically rather than chronologically. It 
is a veritable mine of information about the political, social, and economic 
life of southern whites during the Civil War. Coulter’s description of this 
life is commendably detached and realistic. He has balanced the heroism 
and the self-sacrifice against the sordidness and the misery that character- 
ize any society in time of war. 

The genuine merits of this volume are sufficient to disarm the critic who 
would merely point to the minor errors of fact, to the few logical incon- 
sistencies, and to the occasional unsophisticated generalizations—for example, 
the assertion that Southerners have an “inborn respect for legalism.” Valid 
criticism would have to be pitched on a higher level. It would not be unfair 
to note that the book is lacking in deep perceptions, that it is sometimes 
without focus or direction, and that in some chapters the organization of 
factual material is unsystematic. The author’s treatment of two topics is 
disappointing. He devotes less than a dozen of the book’s 644 pages to the 
military campaigns. His equally brief discussion of the Negro slaves, who 
constituted more than a third of the Confederate population, is both inade- 
quate and distorted. The evidence of the Negro’s attitudes and behavior 
during the conflict was selected in such a way as to give an altogether mis- 
leading impression that he was contented as a slave and incompetent as a 
soldier. 

If the volume has a unifying theme, it is that declining southern morale 
was “the fundamental cause for the collapse of the Confederacy.” Coulter 
believes that the North’s overwhelming superiority in manpower and re- 
sources need not have been decisive if Southerners had maintained a 
superiority in morale. Then the Confederacy would have made full use of 
the resources it did possess, the petty jealousies and political squabbles would 
have been suppressed, and desertion, defeatism, and disloyalty would not 
have been such fatal diseases. 

But the case is not very convincing. The book itself makes it far more 
evident that declining morale was merely the end-product of external 
pressures and of the South’s inherent weaknesses. The Confederates had few 
factories to turn out war supplies; they were without an adequate transporta- 
tion system; they had no way to challenge the Union blockade; and they 
lacked the manpower to defend a long, exposed frontier. How could the 
conservative, agrarian South have suddenly produced enough political leaders 
with the vision and the imagination required to wage war successfully in an 
age of political consolidation and of economic revolution? Moreover, as Pro- 
fessor Coulter himself finally admits, there were the Union armies which 
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played no small part in destroying southern morale and in making the Con- 
federate experiment a “lost cause.” 

University of California, Berkeley KENNETH M. STAMPP 


Benjamin Franklin and Catharine Ray Greene: Their Correspondence, 1755- 
1790. Edited, with a Preface and an Introduction, by William Greene 
Roelker. (Philadelphia: American Philosophical Society, 1949. Pp. ix, 
147. $3.00.) 

In editing and annotating the correspondence of Benjamin Franklin and 
Catharine Greene, William Greene Roelker has made available a series of 
letters which make delightful reading. Although Caty Greene and Franklin 
met but five times, they corresponded with each other for a thirty-four-year 
period. Their letters, with those of Jane Mecum, Franklin’s sister, and of 
William, husband of Caty, as well as a few others written by close associates, 
have been brought together from the published Franklin correspondence and 
from the hitherto unpublished letters in the possession of the American 
Philosophical Society and of the Rhode Island Historical Society. 

While the letters do not contribute importantly to the historian’s knowl- 
edge of the period, they reveal much about the people who wrote them. In 
the words of the editor, Franklin’s letters to Caty and her associates reveal 
a “kindly, mellow, domestic side of Franklin which is little known to the 
world” (p. v). The revelation that peaches, pears, baked apples, sugar plums, 
and Indian pudding were among the great Doctor’s favorite edibles makes 
him seem more human than he is often portrayed. His letters show that 
Franklin was deeply devoted to his friends and especially to Caty Greene 
whose friendship he deemed one of the great felicities of his life. The cor- 
respondence indicates that Franklin often neglected to write over long periods 
either to Caty or to his sister, Jane Mecom, and that his reputation with the 
ladies at the French court caused considerable distress to his friends and 
relatives in America. But the sage was quickly and easily forgiven, for the 
correspondents were touched, and rightly so, with his gaiety, serenity, and 
gallantry, despite all odds. His letters confirm anew that Franklin was a 
godly man who conjoined wisdom with knowledge. 

The reader of Caty Greene’s letters gains the impression that she was 
a splendid woman. She was willing to deny herself any pleasure for her chil- 
dren’s advantage. Her correspondence affirms her patriotism in her indignant 
denunciation of the “Savage Britons” (p. 76). Her letters are filled with 
homely details through which there shines her affectionate disposition. In 
the early years Caty was careless in spelling, punctuation, and calligraphy, 
but with the passage of time she improved greatly and even developed some 
skill in penning apt phrases such as “this War has made Strange Rack of 
Friendship as Well as Properties” (p. 105) and “the Pleasing news [of 
Franklin’s return from Paris] gave me a Spring I Cant Describe” (p. 128). 

The letters have been presented in their original form as to spelling, capi- 
talization, and punctuation. They have been organized into five chapters, 
with historical notes by the editor preceding each letter. Ten illustrations 
enrich this worthy addition to the literature of the late colonial period. 
Carnegie Institute of Technology Norman H. Dawes 
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The Voice of the Old Frontier. By R. W. G. Vail. (Philadelphia: University 
of Pennsylvania Press, 1949. Pp. xii, 492. $15.00.) 


The bibliographer is concerned with the printed record, and he is espe- 
cially intrigued by those subjects dealt with in printed works the survivals 
of which are scarce or rare, Because the frontier of America was by its 
very nature a region where the arts of writing and printing were difficult 
to practice, the printed record thereof is not easy to come by. Frontiersmen 
were commonly doers before it occurred to them to be also recorders of deeds. 
Accordingly it is the hope of coming upon rare or fugitive items that makes 
the study of frontier bibliography an enchanting one. 

The frontier, a region that was ever changing with the progress of settle- 
ment, is a subject so large that Dr. Vail has properly limited his treatment 
of frontier literature. In three essays he has studied three categories of mate- 
rials covering the period before 1800—that of the “old” frontier. First of all, 
he has dealt with the “Pioneer’s Own Story,” if it got into print before 
1800 ; and the materials he has listed in this part of his study range from the 
reports of early voyages (such as John Smith’s General Historie of Virginia, 
1624) to late eighteenth-century narratives, such as, for example, H. H. 
Brackenridge’s account of the Whiskey Rebellion. 

Dr. Vail’s second essay deals with narratives of Indian captivities. Some 
of these are famous, and have passed through many editions. Others are 
excessively rare and are little known except to collectors and to librarians. 
The human interest of these narratives—the hair-raising experience, the tale 
stranger than fiction, or the fiction posing as the truth—will serve to rank 
them as top-shelf frontier literature. Some of these stories, like those of Peter 
Williamson, Mary Jemison, Barbara Leininger, or Mary Rowlandson, have 
become folk epics; others are mysteries to all except the bibliophile. The 
small boy in us, with our remembrances of juvenile literature, is intrigued 
by Dr. Vail’s sub-title, “Run fer the Blockhouse, the Injuns are comin’.” 

In Dr. Vail’s third essay “The Frontier Land Agents Offer their Wares.” 
The prospectus of new lands, the report on El Dorado, the immigrant’s 
guide—these form a kind of promotion literature that is omnipresent, a 
utilitarian kind of publication which, lying though it may be, tells much about 
the times. William Penn’s Some account of the Province of Pennsilvania 
falls into this class, as also does John Law’s A Full and impartial account 
of the Company of Mississippi—although one was a beacon for constructive 
colonization and the other was a swindle. Here also may be found the plans 
of the Connecticut Land Company, of the Ohio Company, of the Susque- 
hanna Company, and of other promotion enterprises. Truly they all said, 
“The Grass is Greener in Yonder Field.” 

The three essays described above were Dr. Vail’s lectures under the 
Rosenbach Fellowship in Bibliography for the year 1945. They fill only 
eighty-one pages of this volume. The valuable bibliography of 1,300 titles 
which they introduce, together with a finding list for 150 libraries, is the 
major contribution of this work, the thoroughness of which is guaranteed 
by Dr. Vail’s preéminent position in his field. It is a work of reference as 
well as a monument of scholarship. An excellent index provides a key to its 
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use. Even the casual reader will find the listings filled with nuggets of 
valuable information, recondite lore, and the stuff of history. 

The fact that many subjects of frontier literature were of necessity ex- 
cluded by no means diminishes the value of this work. In his introduction 
Dr. Vail mentions several classes of frontier writings which are omitted from 
his bibliography, and he tells the reader that for some of these adequate 
bibliographies already exist. This book is a valuable contribution to the 
bibliography of American history. 

The historian must pay homage to “the jackdaws of scholarship” who, 
“having completed their nests, . . . fly away and leave other scholarly birds, 
who have no taste for bibliographical nest-building, to occupy them and 
bring forth their broods of historical treatises in the comfortable quarters 
supplied by the nest-builders.” To carry on the author’s metaphor, here is 
a comfortable nest in which some historians may find the means of pro- 
ductive activity. 

Albright College Mitton W. HAMILTON 


Young America, 1830-1840. By Robert E. Riegel. (Norman: University of 
Oklahoma Press, 1949. Pp. xii, 436. $5.00.) 


In this important volume Professor Riegel of Dartmouth College has 
isolated for examination a single decade from our country’s past. The result 
is the most thorough and penetrating picture of American life during the 
1830’s now in print. The first section, “Americans,” describes the people; 
the second, “At Work,” contains chapters on agriculture, business, and 
transportation; the third, “At Home,” deals with homes, hotels, women, 
schools, churches, reform movements, doctors, and scientists; the last, “At 
Play,” is devoted to sports, the arts, and literature. The result is a book 
that will be of use to historians and to general readers alike. The former 
will be enlightened by the wealth of new material that Professor Riegel has 
unearthed on the pseudo-sciences, health habits, popular reading tastes, and 
a multitude of other subjects; the latter will be captivated by his parade of 
delightful anecdotes and by his ability to recapture the spirit of the decade 
that he describes. Both will appreciate a lightness of style which should 
make the book as popular as it is valuable. 

Professor Riegel has accomplished these ends by immersing himself so 
completely in the 1830’s that one who reads his book will see that decade 
through the eyes of a contemporary, rather than from the lofty heights of the 
1950’s. Hence he is able to correct many distortions that have blurred our 
understanding of the era. Even specialists in the field may be surprised to 
learn that the best-selling novelists and poets of the day were Catherine 
Sedgwick, J. P. Kennedy, and Lydia Sigourney, rather than Irving, Cooper, 
and Poe. Similarly, economic historians will benefit by his comparison of 
working conditions in New England mills with those of European factories 
of the same day, rather than with those of modern factories. 

Yet this emphasis on the contemporary viewpoint, valuable as it is in 
recapturing the atmosphere of a past epoch, is the greatest weakness of 
Professor Riegel’s work. For he is inclined to view life in the 1830’s as a 
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series of unrelated and often trivial events rather than as a segment of the 
stream of history that has made up our nation’s past. Thus he lets his readers 
feel the thrill of boarding a steamboat for a trip up the Hudson, but tells 
them little of the economic revolution wrought by Fulton’s invention; he 
pictures the ornate splendors of the Tremont House and of the Astor House 
without explaining their relationship to the industrialization of the North- 
east; he describes the clothing worn at the time, but does not emphasize the 
change in styles that stemmed from the renewed emphasis on democracy ; 
he tells us of mesmerism and of phrenology without relating those subjects 
to the growth of scientific thought; he dwells on the rise of the theater and 
on the emergence of seaside resorts, yet fails to mention the economic changes 
responsible therefor. 

For these shortcomings—and they are typical of most social history being 
written today—the kaleidoscopic nature of the social historian’s materials 
is partly to blame; the social historian must blend together the multitudinous 
activities of many men and women to form a picture, not of men but of 
society. Too often he becomes so intrigued with minutiae that he fails to per- 
ceive an orderly pattern in the past. The social historian, moreover, is at 
fault when he fails to recognize that social history consists not merely in 
revealing subject matter relating to man’s ordinary activities ; he must realize 
also that it is a conception and a method as well. Such eminent founders 
of this school as Professor Arthur M. Schlesinger have repeatedly insisted 
that the social historian must integrate a// of man’s activities to explain the 
past. He can no more interpret an epoch by using social materials alone than 
could a political historian who dealt exclusively with political materials, or 
an economic historian who utilized only economic materials. 

Professor Riegel has been less guilty than most historians of emphasizing 
incidents rather than events; but, by excluding politics, economics, diplomacy, 
and all the other facets of human behavior from his narrative, he has failed 
to give meaning or importance to the story that he tel!s. His book is little 
more than a collection of source materials that will be of inestimable value 
to that historian of the future who reconstructs the final picture of Jack- 
sonian democracy. 

Northwestern University Ray ALLen BILLINGTON 


Midwinter Rites of the Cayuga Long House. By Frank G. Speck. (Phila- 
delphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1949. Pp. xiii, 192. Plates 
I-XVI. $4.00.) 


The publication of Speck’s long-awaited study of the rituals and religious 
traditions of the Cayuga Indians has helped to fill a major need of Iro- 
quoian studies. Since the days of Lewis Henry Morgan, whose League of the 
Ho-de-no-sau-nee or Iroquois (1851) has been the standard source-book for 
things Iroquoian, the tradition has prevailed that the Five Nations (Mohawk, 
Oneida, Onondaga, Cayuga, and Seneca) were homogeneous in culture. The 
late Dr. Speck and Dr. W. N. Fenton of the Bureau of American Ethnology, 
working on Cayuga and Seneca, respectively, have begun to distinguish local 
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differences in Iroquoian culture. This book, the product of sixteen years of 
intensive study of the midwinter ceremonies of the Sour Springs band of 
the Canadian Cayuga, carries knowledge of local differences a long way 
forward. 

“Part One” of Midwinter Rites discusses, all too briefly to satisfy this 
reader’s interest, the general character of Cayuga religion, defining the 
function of ritual in the society at large, outlining the pantheon with whom 
the rituals effect contact, and listing the annual cycle of ceremonies. “Part 
Two” is a detailed description of one item of the annual cycle—the great 
Midwinter Ceremony, which recapitulates the various minor ceremonies per- 
formed during the year, and marks the focal moment of Cayuga religious 
observance. 

To the student of Pennsylvania’s history, Speck’s patient, precise study of 
Cayuga ritual and myth is immediately relevant because it contributes to 
his understanding of an Indian people who once played a major role along 
the Susquehanna River. The Cayugas, although then resident in what is 
now the state of New York, were, with the Oneidas, responsible for the 
overseeing of tributary Indian populations along the Susquehanna—particu- 
larly, during the first half of the eighteenth century, displaced Delawares, 
Mohicans, Shawnees, and Nanticokes. Their authority was represented by 
such half-legendary notables as John Shickellamy, son of old Schickellamy. 
Pennsylvania’s economic and military policy on the frontier was thus in 
part determined by the sentiments of the Cayugas. The “Indian agent,” of 
whom Conrad Weiser, George Croghan, and Sir William Johnson are 
well-known examples, was the intermediary between the province and the 
Cayugas (and, of course, other Indian tribes). 

Pennsylvanians should have a further interest in Cayuga religion. It is 
one of the expressions of the “Old Way” of Handsome Lake, the Seneca 
prophet, who transformed Iroquois religion into a blend of pagan and Chris- 
tian elements about 1800. Handsome Lake was deeply influenced by “Quaker” 
Indians; his compatriots on the Allegheny River were entertaining numbers 
of Quaker visitors from Philadelphia during the period of religious ferment. 
Thus the Handsome Lake religion itself, and its Cayuga manifestation, 
are partly a resultant of forces emanating from the Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting ! 

Not the least attractive thing about this book is the evident respect of the 
author (who is internationally known as a student of primitive religion) for 
Cayuga religion. Of particular interest from this value-oriented point of 
view, both to the student of aboriginal peoples and to anyone interested in 
human behavior, is Speck’s illuminating materials on, and discussion of, the 
psychotherapeutic functions of the Long House rites. Having seen part 
of the Midwinter Ceremony himself, the reviewer can attest the fact that 
more white observers than one have found Cayuga ritual cross-culturally 
meaningful. 

University of Pennsylvania Antuony F. C. WALLACE 
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Guide to the Manuscript Collections of the Historical Society of Pennsyl- 
vania, Second edition. (Philadelphia: The Society, 1949. Unpaged.) 


Those of us whose experience of serious historical study runs back for 
at least a quarter of a century sometimes wonder how we contrived, in the 
early 1920's, to get on at all without the guides, the indexes, and the various 
and sundry other bibliographical aids which graduate students now take for 
granted. Today it is relatively easy for the candidate for the doctor’s degree 
in American history to find the materials he needs for writing his dissertation, 
thanks in part to the continuing efforts of the Library of Congress and of 
the National Archives to provide aids to research, and thanks also in per- 
haps greater part to the efforts of the most important historical societies 
in the United States to disseminate knowledge of their manuscript collections. 
Such guides to manuscript materials as have already been published have more 
than proved their worth. Knowing this fact, students of American history 
will heartily welcome the revised edition of a guide to one of the largest 
bodies of manuscript collections in North America—the collections of the 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania. This new edition was published, appro- 
priately, on December 2, 1949, the one hundred and twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the founding of the Society. 

One who turns the pages of this valuable guide will no doubt be much 
impressed by the fact that during the decade of the 1940’s the holdings of 
the Historical Society of Pennsylvania were increased some sixty per cent. 
Whereas in 1940, when the first edition of the Guide was brought out, the 
manuscript holdings of the Society consisted of some 2,500,000 items, grouped 
in 1,141 collections, now the manuscript holdings of the Society consist of 
approximately 4,000,000 items, grouped in 1,611 collections. Furthermore, 
nearly all this material is now so arranged that it may be readily consulted 
by students. 

Naturally, these collections deal principally with Philadelphia and with 
Pennsylvania, but no small number of them have significance that is not 
merely local or regional. Happily, those who have directed the activities of 
the Historical Society of Pennsylvania have not forgotten that Pennsylvania 
was once a part of the British Empire, and that since July 4, 1776, it has 
been no inconsequential part of the United States of America. Such en- 
lightened vision the manuscript collections of the Society amply reflect, 
thus admonishing all students of Pennsylvania history of the fallacy of 
parochial-mindedness. It is significant therefore, but not astounding, that 
the first entry in the Guide should be entitled “JoHN Apams Letrers, 1781- 
1829.” 

A body of materials so large and so diverse as that of the manuscript 
collections of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania cannot be described 
in a few words. One can only say in passing that in the depository of this 
society there are source materials for the study of political, military, eco- 
nomic, social, and intellectual history; that here are first-hand records of 
politico! controversies, of military and naval affairs, of transportation, of 
dealings in land, of Indian relations, of legal transactions, of commercial 
and industrial enterprises, of agriculture, of education, of art and music, 
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of philanthropy, and of divers other matters of concern to civilized men and 
women. Here, in brief, is one of the great historical storehouses of the 
American people. 

Like other works of its kind, the Guide to the Manuscript Collections of 
the Historical Society of Pennsylvania is a guide, not a detailed catalogue 
of collections or an exhaustive index of pieces. It lists and numbers col- 
lections of manuscripts, and each of the collections so listed it briefly de- 
scribes. It conveys to the thoughtful student a general but a rather clear 
notion of what he may expect to find in any one of the collections with which 
it deals. A somewhat detailed index facilitates the use of the Guide. By way 
of comparison, it may be said that the book now under review introduces the 
student to a rich collection of historical records in the same way that the 
Guide to the Records in the National Archives (Washington, 1948) intro- 
duces him to another body of supremely important materials for the study 
of our national history. No college or university that offers advanced courses 
in American history should be without a copy of either of these guides. 
Certainly every library of any consequence in Pennsylvania should possess 
a copy of the Guide to the Manuscript Collections of the Historical Socicty 
of Pennsylvania. 

Bucknell University J. Ortn OLIPHANT 


The Ohio. By R. E. Banta. (New York: Rinehart & Company, Inc., 1949. 
Pp. 592. $5.00.) 


In the history of our country no river (more particularly, no tributary 
river) has been more important than the Ohio. For half a century the Ohio 
and its tributaries controlled frontier advance. Its influence upon travel, 
transportation, trade, and industry became historically important. It long 
played a r6le in politics and in diplomacy. If a Distinguished Rivers Series 
was necessary, a volume on the Ohio was unavoidable. 

It is affirmed that the forty volumes published in this series form “a his- 
torical and geographical collection that is unique and of surpassing value.” 
Such praise, however, can hardly be given to the volume here reviewed. This 
book is not unique, for several earlier treatises on the Ohio are in print. 
As an historical and a geographical work, it is not of “surpassing value.” The 
twenty chapters of the volume, it is true, contain a great variety and a 
great amount of information—geological, geographical, political, economic, 
and social—on the Ohio Valley, particularly for the period before 1865, 
which the general reader will find interesting and entertaining. But the short- 
comings of this book, both general and particular, are many. 

Information about the author, not unimportant in historiography, is lacking. 
The title is misleading, for the work is regional rather than river history. 
Much of the content is composed of many-times-told tales. Where unusual 
information is given, there is no indication of its origin and no proof of its 
accuracy or of its historicity. The lack of footnotes reduces the volume 
immediately from a work of scholarship to one appropriate only for popular 
consumption. Why should an inferior, in all other respects, of Francis Park- 
man, also be his inferior in this matter? The seventeen-page bibliography and 
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the fourteen-page index are not adequate substitutes for footnotes. Moreover, 
both are defective, for they do not list many printed items mentioned in 
the context. 

Numerous inaccuracies of statement, some of them perhaps trivial, tend to 
discredit this publication. The alleged trip of 1729 by the French (p. 60) is 
of questionable historicity. It is uncertain whether Celoron was “de Bien- 
ville” (p. 61) or “de Blainville.” Daniel Gresap and George Fairfax (p. 66) 
never became shareholders in the Ohio Company. In April, 1755, Braddock 
and not Shirley (p. 88) was commander-in-chief. George Washington (p. 
117) was seemingly never a member of the Ohio Company. Not even by 
1949 had the last of the Rappists (p. 359) “passed beyond.” The West had its 
first President (p. 439) not in Harrison in 1840 but in Jackson in 1828. 

Several of the seventeen chapters covering the period before 1865 deserve 
particular notice. Chapter XI, “The Travellers,’ though interesting, is in- 
complete; Chapter XII, “Pleasurin’ the Backwoods,” is a hodgepodge of 
cultural data and lore; Chapter XIII, “The Starry-Eyed Utopians,” is not a 
new contribution; and Chapter XIV, “Learning on the River,” exposes the 
scheme of using the theme of a river in justification of rewriting long familiar 
regional history. 

The period since 1865 is covered in the last three chapters. The data avail- 
able for this period are doubtless less romantic and more difficult to assemble 
and organize than are the data for the earlier period, but the recent period 
is much too significant for summary treatment. 

This volume is recommended for entertaining reading, but not for the seri- 
ous study of American history. 

The University of Pittsburgh ALFRED P. JAMES 


The Pennsylvania Story. By Robert Fortenbaugh and H. James Tarman. 
(State College, Pennsylvania: Penns Valley Publishers, Inc., 1950. 
Pp. [xvi], 346, [xx]. $3.20.) 


Pennsylvania has a rich historical past, yet compilers of her history have 
usually presented her exciting story in a fashion which does not fully stimu- 
late the interest or provoke the admiration of the average young Pennsyl- 
vanian. The chronological-political treatment, with its emphasis upon a 
multitude of facts, figures, and endless names, fails to interest our young 
people and causes many of them to shun local history entirely. Pennsylvania 
history needs to be made more readable and more teachable before it can 
become a genuine contribution to the education of enlightened future citizens. 

Messrs. Fortenbaugh and Tarman have made a significant step in vitaliz- 
ing Pennsylvania’s history as well as in showing its correlated role in 
national and international affairs. Although written primarily for use in 
secondary schools, this book is one from which the general reader may 
derive considerable benefit. It serves as a fascinating introduction to the 
study of the growth and development of the Commonwealth. It is divided into 
seven main units, four of which are devoted to the period since 1790. The 
style, on the whole, is clear and concise, but in spots the treatment of the 
story tends to become rather general and superficial. This is especially true 
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of the significance of the Quakers. Moreover,’ there is not much information 
on Philadelphia in the early units. The authors have allotted considerable 
space to excellent illustrations. The pictures are well selected and are relevant 
to the subject matter. Maps depicting specific ideas in each of the sixty- 
seven counties are a superb device for arousing the curiosity of a student in 
his particular residential area. A list of student projects and activities, as 
well as collateral readings for the student, has been inserted at the end of 
each chapter. The latter are drawn almost entirely from historical fiction. 
Appendix III provides bibliographical aids for the preparation of teachers. 

It is unfortunate that, because of careless proof-reading, a number of 
obvious errors blemish this book. Slavery in Pennsylvania was abolished in 
1780, not in 1789 (p. 102). Anglicans is misspelled as Angelicans (p. 103). 
The Commonwealth’s fourth governor was William Findlay, not William 
Findley (pp. 155, 167). On page 185 there is a reference to the “Panic of 
1847”! The page title, “Cultural Golden Age,” becomes “Culture Golen Age” 
on page 207 and succeeding pages. 

Pennsylvania Story is a significant textbook for use in the secondary 
schools. The approach employed by the authors could be used profitably 
by writers of textbooks on the collegiate level. 

Temple University Georce V. FAGAN 


Prairie Schooner Detours. By Irene D. Paden. (New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1949. Pp. ix, 295. $3.75.) 


Mrs. Paden’s new book, by its liveliness and telling combination of 
description and history, is an excellent illustration of why “trail” books are 
popular. Mrs. Paden has a nice sense of the dramatic in what happened 
among the groups that “dragged” across the plains and over the mountains to 
the Pacific Coast one hundred years ago, and in what happened to herself 
and the two or three more who made up her trail-tracing parties. Except 
for an occasional touch of coyness she handles her material, both her sources 
and her own discoveries, deftly and effectively. She communicates her en- 
thusiasm, and that always makes for good reading. 

The “detours” of the book are the Lassen and the Hastings cut-offs from 
the main overland trail to California. Mrs. Paden’s undertaking is to re- 
discover and trace them, making use of all the diaries and maps she could 
find, by covering the actual routes in cars, on horseback, and on foot. Most 
of the routes she has determined almost to the inch, and where location is 
only tentative she says so. 

Within the frame of her own searchings, which have included summer 
trips for many years, she tries, usually with success, to acquaint the reader 
intimately with the life of the trail when it was being used. Her selection 
of quotations to achieve this aim is wide and discriminating. There is un- 
avoidably some repetition and, infrequently, some confusion. However, her 
technique of combining what happened to her and what happened to them, 
of alternating between present description and history of the use of the trails, 
of tying the unfamiliar in with the familiar, makes the past she deals with 
“real” to the reader. 
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The book is successful as an historical travel book, and as such is well 
worth the attention of both the historian and the general reader. The general 
reader will probably find no fault except, possibly, that there is a little, but 
just a little, too much of the book. The historian will find some opportunities 
to complain and, perhaps, find himself questioning whether the book is as 
important as it is engaging. 

Wholly on the praiseworthy side, from this viewpoint, is the list of diaries, 
books, and maps consulted by Mrs. Paden; she has missed a few, but not 
many, items in her bibliography. The index is fair, but the maps are inade- 
quate. There are occasional slips in historical data, or at least compressions 
that result in confusion and unclearness. 

Finally, while it is of some advantage to know exactly where the old trails 
ran, this reviewer questions whether such knowledge is especially valuable; 
and, also, whether emphasis on the trails as geographic routes does not cloud 
the fact that their essential history is the history of America’s most influential 
mass migrations. Physical conditions on the overland trails varied from year 
to year and party by party, and were significant only as they hastened or 
slowed the westward flow of people and of national power. 

Oregon Historical Society LANCASTER POLLARD 


The Reluctant Rebels: The Story of the Continental Congress, 1774-1789. 
By Lynn Montross. (New York: Harper & Brothers, Publishers, 1950. 
Pp. ix, 467. $5.00.) 


In recent years the Continental Congress has been the subject of three 
books, and special phases of its history have been covered by numerous 
studies. This is partly due to the encouragement afforded by the publication 
in this century of monumental collections of source materials relating to this 
subject, notably the thirty-four volumes of Journals, the eight volumes of 
Letters of the Members, and the thirty-nine volumes of Writings of Wash- 
ington. The new interest is also a testimony to the significance of the Conti- 
nental Congress as coérdinator of a revolution and a war effort, as an 
example of international codperation, and as a laboratory for political experi- 
mentation. For many Pennsylvania readers there is another special interest 
in the Old Congress—that of an assembly which spent more than half its 
life in Philadelphia, Lancaster, and York: a body to which Pennsylvania 
sent forty-eight of her sons—more than any other state sent—for service and 
incidentally for training. The Continental Congress (1941), by Edmund C. 
Burnett, remains the standard work on the subject. The Violent Men, by 
Cornelia Meigs, appeared a few months ago to popularize the story from 1774 
to 1776, and does it very well. 

The present account clearly has a place also, as a readable history of the 
Congress from the establishment of the Association in 1774 down to the 
pointed ‘absences of 1789. It is recommended for the general reader. The 
serious student will find it less interesting because it tends to describe events 
rather than to analyze them. It is what might be termed a closed study, 
somewhat detached from the background of the times except for the im- 
mediate impacts on Congress, altogether undeveloped in relation to other 
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institutions, times, and places. These failings are due to excessive depend- 
ence upon the principal original sources. Conspicuously missing from the 
respectable list of books consulted are the stimulating writings of Charles A. 
Beard and of Merrill Jensen on this period. The presentation suffers too from 
over-devotion to the sources: it is actually uncommon to find a page with 
fewer than five direct quotations. Mr. Montross is to be congratulated never- 
theless for his success in portraying both the delegates to the Continental 
Congress and the authors of the Constitution as neither more nor less than 
human. That is a balance most salutary in a popular work, one too often 
not attained in historical writing. 

York, Pennsylvania Henry J. YouNG 


Lafayette Between the American and the French Revolution (1783-1789). 
By Louis Gottschalk. (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1950. 
Pp. xi, 461. $7.50.) 


This volume is the fourth in a series on the life of the Marquis de Lafayette. 
The previous volumes have treated the réle played by the young marquis in 
the American Revolution. The present volume reveals the development of 
Lafayette from an enthusiastic American republican into a serious-minded 
French liberal. It covers a period during which the ideas and ideals of George 
Washington, Thomas Jefferson, Benjamin Franklin, and the Comte de 
Vergennes were influencing Lafayette in such a manner as to prepare him 
for a major role in some of the events of the French Revolution. 

Professor Gottschalk devotes many pages to the part played by Lafayette 
in trying to promote American federal unity. The marquis wore out many a 
quill while writing letters to his friends in America to urge them to support 
the cause of federal union. He did more than write letters, however; he 
made a trip to America, during which he made addresses to Congress, to 
state legislative assemblies, and to various citizens’ gatherings, in an effort 
to win support for the formation of a strong federal government. Wherever 
he went, he was received enthusiastically, and there were many in his audi- 
ences who listened with approval to his pleading. To his listeners he was a 
living symbol of the cause which he advocated, because he had no regional 
ties or loyalties and was as much a hero to Virginians or to South Carolinians 
as he was to New Yorkers or to Pennsylvanians. 

To students of Pennsylvania history it is interesting to note that Lafayette 
visited Philadelphia more than once during his trip to the United States in 
1784. He attended a special meeting of the American Philosophical Society 
during one of his visits, and he journeyed to Trenton to address Congress 
during another. Philadelphia bestowed many honors upon him, and the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania paid him the tribute of naming one of its counties 
after him (Fayette County). 

Students of the French Revolution should be particularly interested in the 
careful analysis which Professor Gottschalk has made of the influence of 
Lafayette’s liberalism upon his réle in French politics. The marquis played 
an important part in the preliminary discussions and in the political moves 
which led to the calling of the Estates-General in 1789. It will remain for 
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the next volume, or volumes, in the series to explain the part he played in 
the Revolution. 

The present volume has earned for its author the James Hazen Hyde Prize 
of the American Historical Association for the best study of Franco- 
American relations written in 1947-48, If the next volume maintains, or sur- 
passes, the standards of scholarly achievement and literary excellence which 
were attained in the present one, it is to be anticipated that Professor 
Gottschalk will win further awards, both in the United States and in France. 
Lehigh University Georce W. Kyte 


Americans From Sweden. By Adolph B. Benson and Naboth Hedin. [Louis 
Adamic, ed., The Peoples of America Series.| (New York: J. P. 
Lippincott Company, 1950. Pp. 448. $5.00.) 


This is the latest volume in the Peoples of America Series. It attempts to 
do for the Swedes what has been done in earlier volumes of this series for 
the Dutch, the Hungarians, the Japanese, and others, that is, to narrate in 
a graphic and an interesting way the story of the Swedish contribution to 
America. The authors make no claim of much original research or discovery 
of their own. Rather they have tried to digest the great amount of mono- 
graphic and periodical literature now available concerning Swedish-Amer- 
icans and to present their conclusions in an informative and unbiased one- 
volume work for the consideration of the American reading public. 

The book is divided into four sections: a summary of Swedish-American 
history from the early Swedish settlements on the Delaware to and including 
the “great” migration of the 1880’s, an analysis of Swedish-American re- 
ligious life and of the religious disputes that colored the early history of this 
ethnic group in America, a brief account of the educational efforts of the 
respective denominations, together with sketches of the histories of the 
various institutions of higher learning that grew out of these efforts, and, 
finally, an extensive evaluation of the contributions of Swedish-Americans 
in the fields of law and government, architecture and building, business, 
science, education, health, the arts, sports, aviation, and charities. A con- 
cluding chapter attempts to evaluate the strength and the weaknesses of the 
ethnic characteristics of Swedish-Americans. The book contains eight pages 
of chapter bibliographies. 

Americans From Sweden is an exceedingly interesting and a well-written 
book. The authors, both distinguished Americans from Sweden, are to be 
congratulated for their objectivity and for their modesty of approach to an 
ethnic study of this sort. They have not attempted to claim for their group 
credit for everything worth while in American culture, a vice that has 
plagued ethnic studies of this kind in the past. Readers of PENNSYLVANIA 
History will be particularly interested in those portions of the book which 
deal with the early Swedish settlements on the Delaware and with the nine- 
teenth-century Swedish settlement at Sugar Grove near Warren in north- 
western Pennsylvania. 

Suffolk University Epwarp G. HartMANN 
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Pennsylvania Archaeologist. [Society for Pennsylvania Archaeology, Bulletin, 
XIX, Nos. 3-4, pp. 51-87.] (Philadelphia: The Society, 1949. $3.00 


a year.) 


This double number of the Pennsylvania Archaeologist contains the fol- 
lowing articles: “In Memoriam: Frank G. Speck,” by Anthony F. C. 
Wallace; “Indian Humor,” by Horace Beck; “The Cataloging of Archaeo- 
logical Specimens,” by John Witthoft; “The Mingo,” by James L. Swauger ; 
“The Brock Site,” by Edmund S. Carpenter; “A Lancaster County Picto- 
graph,” by John Witthoft and Sam S. Farver; “A Stone Pendant From 
Lebanon County,” by Sam S. Farver; and “Mapping the Indian Paths of 
Pennsylvania,” by Paul A. W. Wallace. 


“The American Revolution as an Aftermath of the Great War for the 
Empire, 1754-1763” and Other Essays in American Colonial History. 
By Lawrence Henry Gipson. (Bethlehem, Pa.: Institute of Research, 
Lehigh University, 1950.) 


Here is a convenient collection of six important essays first published by 
Professor Gipson in various magazines between October, 1945, and March, 
1950. An earlier collection of essays by Professor Gipson (“Some Reflections 
Upon the American Revolution” and other Essays in American Colonial 
History) was issued by the Department of History and Government of 
Lehigh University in 1942. Professor Gipson is a past president of the 
Pennsylvania Historical Association. 


Susquehanna University Studies, Vol. IV, No. 2. Edited by Arthur Herman 
Wilson et al. (Selinsgrove, Pa.: Susquehanna University Press, March, 


1950. Pp. 139-181.) 


This number of the Susquehanna University Studies contains two articles, 
one by Dr. Homer T. Rosenberger entitled “History as an Avocation,” and 
the other by Dr. William A. Russ, Jr., entitled “Disfranchisement in Florida 
During Radical Reconstruction.” 


“Thomas Horsfield, American Naturalist and Explorer.” By James B. Mc- 
Nair. Reprinted from Torreya, XLII (January-February, 1942), pp. 1-9. 


A brief account of a Pennsylvania physician-scientist (1773-1859). Dr. 
Horsfield became a Fellow of the Royal Society in 1828. Three genera of 
plants have been named for him. 


Two Hundred Years of Pennsylvania Dolls. By Marie Ketterman. (Plymouth 
Meeting, Pa.: Mrs. C. Naaman Keyser, 1949. Pp. 36.) 


Outdoor Games of the Pennsylvania Germans. By Paul R. Wieand. (Plymouth 
Meeting, Pa.: Mrs. C. Naaman Keyser, 1950. Pp. 34.) 


These two pamphlets, both extensively illustrated, are Volumes 27 and 28, 
respectively, of the Home Craft Course. They were published by Mrs. C. 
Naaman Keyser, Plymouth Meeting, Pa. 
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Annual Reports of the Treasurer and the Director of the Historical Society 


of York County for the Year 1949. (York, Pa.: The Society, 1950. 
Pp. 20.) 


This pamphlet includes the final report of Henry J. Young as director of 
the Society. Mr. Young is now a graduate student in The Johns Hopkins 
University. 

At the end of the year 1949 the Society had 745 members. During the year 
it received numerous valuable accessions to its museum and to its library. 


Fifteenth Annual Report of the Archivist of the United States for the Year 
Ending June 30, 1949. [The National Archives, Publication No. 50-5.] 
(Washington: United States Government Printing Office, 1950. Pp. 57.) 


Tenth Annual Report of the Archivist of the United States on the Franklin 
D. Roosevelt Library, Hyde Park, N. Y., for the Year Ending June 30, 
1949. [The National Archives, Publication No. 50-6.) (Washington: 
United States Government Printing Office, 1950. Pp. 12.) 


National Archives Accessions, No. 40, October 1-December 31, 1949. 
[The National Archives, Publication No. 50-9, pp. 7.] 
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